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BEHIND THE 
MICROSCOPE 











The “‘man behind the microscope’”’ in International 
is not just one man, but scores of skilled scientists 
and technicians working with every conceivable kind 
of equipment in our 17 modern laboratories. 

Of course we have microscopes—lots of them—as 
part of this equipment. But microscopes (even the 
modern type we use) are out-dated by the special 
scientific instruments designed especially to insure 
flour quality, to smooth production schedules in your 
plant and to make your bread outstanding. 

The eyes that look through our microscopes are 
university-trained . .. graduate cereal-chemists’ eyes. 
Then they’re super-trained . . . by post-graduate 
work on our laboratory staff. So they know exactly 
what to look for in order to make your loaf the best 
in your market. 

















Producing 54,000 Cut. De Ay 




















17 Great Mills 





Then —to coordinate all of the work by these 17 
completely-staffed and full-equipped International 
laboratories—we maintain a special laboratory ...a 
research organization housed amid electronic and 


other new-day instruments . . . which “tests our 
tests” and finds entirely new ways of improving 
your products. | 
It’s a super-checking service on flour quality— 
quality that’s possible only in an organization as 
large as ours... with a daily capacity of 80,000 cwt. 
For you, it means worry-free production schedules 
. . and, when the consumer faces the bread rack, 
an instinctive choice of your brand—as a result of 
quality satisfaction from the previous loaf purchase. 
Another phase of International ‘“‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
service! 
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e? ogee You have a lot on your mind, Mr. Baker. And what it 
‘ ee R all adds up to is making quality and dependable 
AA sites: \°,2 performance pay off in volume and profits. 
it, | @@ ; MEGS 
bef : aport® | SO We like that kind of thinking, and you’ll find Pillsbury’s 
°° Eades ee pee WE > Bakery Patent Flours will help you convert 
otte. ércie s o° . . . 
se . Symbol of ree. \Se it into action. There’s a type 
PE pesecresrmes 3 ye 4 that’s best suited for your 
oe. DI i LS R U RY $ yperorrons Give it a trial, 
o°. ave and see how well it satisfies 
* ” 
“eles A oocge® Bakery Patent Flou rs the perfectionist in you. 
eeoe 
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CHOOSE ISMERTA! 


If you want to make the most of your 
flour merchandising, pick ISMERTA 
as your leading flour department brand. 
ISMERTA’S top quality has proved a 
sales stimulant for many flour dis- 
tributors. 


With ISMERTA, your customers are 
sure of good baking results, for only 
wheats of selected baking character- 
istics are chosen for this superior flour. 
Quality satisfaction is a big part of 
ISMERTA’S reputation that has made 

this well-known bread a favorite of 

the housewife. 


ISMERT-HINCKE aN! MittIinG co. 








THE IsmertT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 20th Street, LD 248 LD 23 
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Named for a famous 
Indian Chief.... 


SLEEPY @ EYE flours have been doing their duty 
day after day for over half a century in bake-shops large and small all over the country. 


With the tremendous changes in freight rate structure and in flour distributing 
methods, with the consequent decline of the Northwest as an economical milling center, 
SLEEPY @& EYE flours, originally milled in Sleepy Eye, Minn., have for the past dec- 
ade been milled-in-transit at St. Louis. 


The old SLEEPY @& EYE standards of milling have been strictly adhered to and 
improved upon in our St. Louis mill. The result is strong, pure spring wheat flours 
of unsurpassed quality. The maintenance of SLEEPY @ EYE as pure spring wheat 
flours permits the baker who wants to blend them with other flours to do so on an exact 
percentage basis not possible with other so-called spring flours. 


The highest grades of Southwestern hard winter wheat and cake fours can be 
shipped from our St. Louis mills in the same car with SLEEPY J EYE spring wheat 


flour. 


SLEEPY @ EYE BRANDS 
@ SCOUT eCHIEF eBRAVE e@SQUAW eMUSTANG 


each a different flour 
THE SLEEPY 4B EYE MILLS 


Division : 
VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
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...38¢ 
» 45¢( ea) 
Bag polit te bake, oe Fe 


Baker Sells for, 


= 
~ BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore + Boise + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo » Charlotte + Chicago * presatae + Detroit 
East Pepperell « Houston «indianapolis » Jacksonville, Flo. » Kansas City » Los Angeles 
Louisville » Memphis * Minnedpolis + * Mobile « New Orleans *« New York City + Norfolk 
Oklchoma City + Omaha + Orlando + Peoria + Phoenix + Pittsburgh « St. Helens, Ore. 
St, Louis « Salina « Salt Lake City « <_ + Seattle * Wichita » Wilmington, Colif. . 
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A respected name in flour, KELLY’S FAMOUS gives a flour dis- 
tributor the added sales values of long-established quality reputa- 
tion. For KELLY’S FAMOUS combines the finest in wheat with 
traditional milling craftsmanship. Extra care from wheat to you 

. that’s what keeps KELLY’S FAMOUS a great name in flour. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS 








Grain Storage 1,000,000; Bus. 
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Made with 


“SZ, f a 
FLOURS 






GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


STANDARD conminr 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Quatity 
PROTECTION 
in 


TownCrier 
















HE QUALITY of your loaf is fully protected when you de- 

pend on TOWN CRIER uniformity. And that is an important 
point in these days when heavy government exports drain wheat 
supplies to the bottom of the bin at the end of each crop year. 
Uniform top quality depends on the selection of the finest baking 
wheats as they are marketed after each harvest and careful stor- 
age of these choice lots for later milling. The experience and skill 
of TOWN CRIER wheat buyers and large wheat storage facili- 
ties for TOWN CRIER are your guarantee of superior baking 
qualities in TOWN CRIER all year around. Users know it... 
sales prove it .... TOWN CRIER means good baking! 


KANSAS CITY 


















FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 
* 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 


Operatin ie sey Me in Kans. 
ri t ’ 
Oklahoma, Missouri ‘and Mabtaake 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 






















































PAUL UHLMANN, 
Chairman of the Board 


JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 


~ R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 


T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL UHLMANN, Ir., Secretary 
J. G. PFISTER, Millteed Department 
JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 
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For consistently 
better loaves... 


HIGH PROTEIN SPRING WHEAT 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
MINNEAPOLIS <(%> MINNESOTA 


<= 
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Millers Ask Private Trade for ERP 





U.K. Wheat Fields 
Improve Further 
with Good Weather 


LONDON — European weather in 
January was generally mild and wet. 
Rainfall has been heavy and some 
flooding has occurred. Temperatures 
were, for the most part, above aver- 
age, although snow fell in several 
countries. Gales have also been preva- 
lent. On the whole, the weather was 
favorable for growth, but not for 
field work. 

Winter wheat in the U.K. continues 
to improve and some fields, previous- 
ly reported as being patchy, are now 
beginning to fill up. The crops look 
healthy and vigorous, although some 
areas are showing that rich, green 
color and bold, profuse foliage which 
denotes “winter-proudness.” Unless 
severely bitten by frost, these crops, 
if left alone, are likely to lodge, their 
early promise ending in a mass of 
twisted straw and damaged grain. 
Some farmers have resorted to pas- 
turing, with consequent benefit to 
both crops and livestock. 

Floods still are reported in many 
parts of Italy, southern France, Spain 
and Portugal, due to the abnormally 
heavy rainfall which persists, The 
winter wheat outlook in France is 
reported as fair. Growth in Bulgaria 
is well forward and in the southern 
part of the country a start has been 
made with the sowing of spring crops. 
Damp conditions continue in Rou- 
mania, but the crops are well forward. 

Russia, having reached her pre- 
war acreage of cereals last year, is 
now increasing the area for 1948, 
winter sowings alone accounting for 
an extra 8,650,000 acres. The land 
prepared for spring sowing also shows 
an increase of more than 21 million 
acres, 


Favorable reports also come from 
Eire, although the acreage sown is 
not large. The crops have benefited 
from the prevailing mild European 
conditions. 


Main delay is in the preparation of 


land for spring crops. Cultivation and 
field work have been restricted by 
the waterlogged condition of the 
ground, a state of affairs which can 
be easily remedied by a few days 
of good drying winds. At the mo- 
ment, a large area of land is not fit 
for the plow or the drill and the de- 
lay, while causing no immediate con- 
cern, is bound to cause difficulty if 
the wet.conditions persist. 





MNF-FMEA MEMO TO SEN. REED 
CITES GOVERNMENT MONOPOLY 


Millers Use Instance of PMA Buying Flour for France 
as Example of Government Encroachment on Private 
Trade—State Official in “Double Talk” 





Bill Asks Wheat Carryover Repeal 


Washington—Sen. Bushfield and Sen. Young, (both R., N.D.) introduced 
a bill in Congress Feb. 13 to repeal the mandatory 150 million bushel min- 


imum wheat carry-over. 


These senators claim that this provision in the 


Interim Aid appropriation bill is acting as a price depressant on the grain 
markets. They asked that this restriction be removed to permit the law of 


supply and demand to function freely. 





Indian Official Declares Nation 
Needs Larger Grain, Flour Quotas 


KANSAS CITY—India needs more 
flour and grain than the country has 
been getting recently from the inter- 
national allocation authorities, R. L. 
Gupta of New Delhi, director general 
for food in the Indian Ministry of 
Food, said in Kansas City this week. 
Last year India received an average 
of 60,000 to 100,000 tons of grain 
monthly, but the January-February 
allocations were lowered to 40,000 
tons, and the March figure was only 
28,000. 

Mr. Gupta, together with S. .T. 
Raga, advisor on food to the em- 
bassy of India, Washington, and H. 
N. D. Sethna, supply officer and flour 
buyer of the Indian supply mission, 
Washington, were visiting Kansas 
City in connection with a study of 
grain and flour markets. They were 
the guests of Henry H. Cate, presi- 
dent of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 

Mr. Gupta is one of the Indian 
delegates to the International Wheat 
Council meeting in Washington, and 
he expressed the opinion that the 
conference had a good prospect of 
agreeing on a program. As an import- 





CCC, PMA Stay Out of Markets 


During Recent Price Tailspin 


WASHINGTON — The government 
has been standing on the sidelines 
during the sharp break in grains. No 
new purchases of wheat were included 
in the weekly report of U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture buying activities 
for the period. 

Trade sources believed that with 
the procurement of more than 17 mil- 
lion pounds of oatmeal last week the 
government was picking up supplies 
as an indirect support to the oats 
market. However, Production and 
Marketing Administration officials 
denied this and stated that their pro- 
curement of miscellaneous grain prod- 
ucts, such as oatmeal, corn grits and 
others in this category, have not been 
at a greater pace than in previous 
procurement periods. 


The government expects to enter 
the market shortly to obtain soy 
flour, but will not disclose the amount 
to be purchased. 

The only transactions in grain dur- 
ing the week were the acquisition of 
1,252 bu. wheat through the Minne- 
apolis office of the CCC in comple- 
tion of an account under the 1946-47 
emergency wheat program, and 891 
bu. wheat through the Portland, 
Ore., office representing overages on 
country deliveries. No flour and no 
other grains were bought. 

Cumulative purchases of wheat 
since July 1 total 209,039,312 bu., 
flour 17,525,617 sacks (38,888,997 bu., 
wheat equivalent), barley 5,703,805 
bu., oats 5,272,561 bu., grain sor- 
ghums 3,562,661 bu., rye 907,457 bu., 
corn 2,000 bu. 


ing nation, India is well enough satis- 
fied with the $2 bu. maximum pro- 
posed for wheat prices, but feels that 
the $1.20 minimum is too high for 
the long-term, he said. 

Mr. Raja, who is the Indian repre- 
sentative on the International Emer- 
gency Food Committee, said he ex- 
pected the need for the committee’s 
work would continue through the 
coming year in arranging distribution 
of food supplies. 


Sorghum Product Used 


The Indian government would pre- 
fer allocations of around 100,000 tons 
monthly, if this amount were avail- 
able, Mr. Gupta said, adding that 
about 60,000 of this is needed in the 
form of wheat and flour and 40,000 
as grain sorghums. Flour and bread 
are made from the sorghums, and the 
people of India are developing a taste 
for this product, Mr. Gupta declared, 
which may mean the permanent es- 
tablishment of a large Indian market 
for the sorghum meal. 

Better crop prospects should ease 
the world food picture after next 
summer’s harvests, the three men 
agreed, but they felt that the inter- 
national food crisis would be merely 
alleviated and not eliminated in the 
latter part of 1948. Rice production in 
Burma is much better than last year, 
but it still is below the prewar level, 
they pointed out. 

Indian wheat crop prospects are 
fair, they said. India expects to ob- 
tain about 25 million bushels of 
wheat from Australia in 1948 and 
has been able to obtain minor 
amounts from Argentina. 

Food is rationed by card to India’s 
410 million people, and cereals fur- 
nish the major part of the diet. The 
average intake of cereals is about 
12 oz. a day, and to raise this intake 
by only half an ounce a day would 
require nearly 1 million tons addi- 
tional supplies, or roughly 37 million 
bushels of wheat equivalent a year. 

The average Indian outside the 
large cities receives his food alloca- 
tion in the form of grain and grinds 
it himself. Hence, for most of India 
the extraction rate is 100%. In the 
cities the flour is distributed, and the 

(Continued on page 48) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Reflecting the 
dissatisfaction of the milling indus- 
try over Department of Commerce 
export licensing procedure and the 
threat of a government monopoly of 
food procurement under a European 
reconstruction program, the Millers 
National Federation and the Flour 
Millers Export Assn. sent a joint 
memorandum of protest to Sen. Clyde 
M. Reed (R., Kansas) last week. 

The two national milling industry 
organizations, through their local rep- 
resentatives, Herman Fakler, vice 
president of MNF, and Martin Smith, 
general manager of FMEA, urged 
the Kansas senator to see that any 
aid program for Europe specifically 
provides that normal private chan- 
nels be used instead of the procure- 
ment facilities of Commodity Credit 
Corp. as has been proposed by the 
State Department and other Euro- 
pean aid plans. 

While the memorandum to Sen. 
Reed was primarily concerned with 
flour exports, it advocated that the 
private trade principle be applied to 
grain, grain products and other com- 
modities. 


OIT Methods Attacked 


Not only does the memorandum 
advance the principle of private trade 
against state-to-state trading or gov- 
ernment monopoly, but it attacks 
the methods of administration used 
by the Department of Commerce’s 
Office of International Trade for ex- 
ceeding the export licensing authority 
granted to the government under 
Public Law 395, passed in the ex- 
traordinary session of the 80th Con- 
gress. 

That law provided in regard to ex- 
port licensing that—‘Section 3 (b), 
notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the President in the exercise 
of the powers, authority and discre- 
tion conferred upon him by such 
Act of July 2, 1940, as amended, is 
authorized to use price criteria in 
the licensing of exports, either by 
giving preference among otherwise 
comparable applications to those 
which provide for the lowest prices, 
or, in exceptional circumstances, by 
fixing reasonable mark-ups in export 
prices over domestic prices.” 

Not content to use these broad 
provisions of the law, the OIT goes 
far beyond these powers and in some 
respects appears to abdicate its au- 
thority by putting foreign government 
approval as a prerequisite to be con- 
sidered in granting export licenses, 
Sen. Reed was informed by the mill- 
ing industry executives. 


State Trade Threat 
This approach opens the door for 
state-to-state trading, the Kansas 
senator was informed. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Wheat Firms After Record Drop 





TAILSPIN CHALKS UP 7714¢ BU. LOSS 
FROM JAN. 16 BEFORE TREND CHANGES 


Recent Price Action Similar to That After World War I—Trade in 
Flour and Feed Stops During Break—Farmers Return 
to Holding Policy—Crops Get Snow 


Wheat futures developed good re- 
cuperative power Feb. 16 after an- 
other week of declines that included 
two full 10¢ daily limit breaks. The 
close Feb. 16 was down 10@17¢ bu., 
which on top of the previous losses, 
makes current values about 66%¢ 
bu. lower than only a month ago. At 
the low point reached Feb. 13, losses 
of 77%%¢ since Jan. 16 had been re- 
corded. 

Continuation of the decline follow- 
ing a Feb. 9 period of resistance 
went into the records as the fastest 
and most sustained market break in 
the history of futures trading, with 
six days of full 10¢ limit drops in 
eight days of trading. Factors which 
kept the: break going were lack of 
Commodity Credit Corp. activity, no 
flour buying by the Production and 
Marketing Administration, drastic 
weakness in corn, a spread of the 
market weakness into otther food sta- 
ples, including meat, and the gloomy 
monetary picture in Great Britain, 
which carries the threat of devalua- 
tion of the pound sterling. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
at leading markets Feb. 16 were: 
Chicago — May $2.40% @2.40%, July 
$2.23% @2.24, September $2.2242, De- 
cember $2.21@2.21%; Minneapolis— 
May $2.37%, July $2.29%; Kansas 
City — May $2.30%@2.31, July 
$2.14%. 


Decline Similar to 1920 


Grain prices in their current de- 
cline are following a pattern similar 
to that after World War I. With 
urgent demand from Europe and oth- 
er areas, prices of wheat and corn 
advanced sharply after the close of 
both World War I and II and reached 
a peak within a year or two after 
the close -of each war. Following 
moderate declines prices again ad- 
vanced only to be followed by sharp- 
er declines. No. 1 dark northern 
spring wheat at Minneapolis ad- 
vanced from $2.25 bu. at the end of 
World War I to an average of $3.34 
in January, 1920. In February of 
that year the price dropped to an 
average of $2.90 bu. and advanced 
again to an average of $3.26 in May. 
From May to December, 1920, prices 
dropped $1.53 bu. 

At the close of World War II in 
August, 1945 No. 1 dark northern 
spring wheat at Minneapolis aver- 
aged $1.65 bu. The price advanced 
to an average of $2.71 in June, 1947. 
After a decline to $2.50 bu. in Au- 
gust prices turned upward and 
reached an average of $3.05 in No- 
vember. Since the peak in November 
prices of this class of wheat have 
dropped 65¢ bu. 


Flour, Feed Trade Stops 


Needless to say, trading in flour 
and.all allied lines, including feed, 
remained at a standstill during the 
decline, with buyers holding off on 
each break for a possible lower level. 
The firmer tone of Feb. 16 started 
in corn and was interpreted as indi- 
cating that the decline had washed 
out a great deal of the inflation that 
had built up in grain values in re- 


cent months. Market observers point- 
ed out that the lower prices have 
not added any bushels to the over- 
all supply between now and new crop 
and that actual domestic and export 
demands remain as real as ever. The 
more attractive price basis could 
cause the legitimate demands to re- 
assert themselves once consumers be- 
come convinced that the tailspin has 
definitely ended. 

The new winter wheat crop re- 
ceived additional snow last week, 
which melted rapidly under almost 


springlike temperatures and provid-° 


ed valuable moisture against March 
wind erosion. Some experts cling to 
the belief that spring moisture will 
have to be timely and generous to 
make up for the slow start the crop 
made last fall as a result of drouth 
and late seeding. 


Farmers Return to Holding 


A definite holding tendency on the 
part of wheat farmers in the large 


surplus areas has developed. They 
are reported to be, painfully shocked 
at the rapid price losses of the past 
month and have taken the view that 
the new crop is not made yet and 
that demand for old wheat will bring 
the price back up. Many of them have 
given up hopes of ever again seeing 
$3 wheat at the farm level. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. L. FRANKS, JR., NAMED 
ABILENE REPRESENTATIVE 


ABILENE, KANSAS—W. L. 
Franks, Jr., Corinth, Miss., has been 
appointed special representative of 
the Abilene Flour Mills Co., R. B. 
Laing, vice president and sales man- 
ager of the milling company, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Franks will represent 
the company in Mississippi, Alabama 
and Tennessee. He formerly was in 
the wholesale grocery business for a 
number of years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW GMI APPLIANCE PLANT 


MINNEAPOLIS — Production of 
General Mills’ pressure saucepans 
will be resumed in a plant at Bloom- 
ington, Ill, due to inability to find a 
satisfactory Minneapolis location, it 
was announced recently by Leslie N. 
Perrin, president of General Mills, 
Inc. Fire destroyed the firm’s leased 
plant here Jan. 15. The site at Bloom- 
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ington measures 400 by 150 ft. and 
is of steel, brick and tile construc. 
tion, less. than three years old. A date 
has not been set for a resumption of 
saucepan production, officials said. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLAX PRICE DOWN TO $6 
FOR TOTAL $1.10 DROP 


MINNEAPOLIS—Cash flax prices 
at Minneapolis dropped 20¢ bu. early 
this week, ending at the government’s 
support level of $6 bu. The recent slide 
has carried flax down $1.10 bu. The 
all-time high on flax was established 
on March 1, 1947, when $8.50 was 
paid, although $7.10 has been the 
highest price paid so far for this 
year’s crop. The actual amount of 
trading at $6 is negligible. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST CLUB SCHEDULES 
BIRTHDAY DINNER FEB. 23 


KANSAS CITY—Club membc’rs 
whose birthdays fall in February wi! 
be honored at the regular month!y 
birthday-dinner of the Midwest Ba‘- 
ers Allied Club Feb. 23. Luncheon w.!] 
be served at 12:15 p.m. in the Aziec 
Room of the Hotel President. 

A technicolor industrial movie pre- 
pared by the U.S. sugar beet industvy 
will be shown. The film will depict t!:e 
planting, growing, storing and dis‘ i- 
bution of beet sugar. 

The club has announced that a ‘t. 
Patrick’s Party’ is to be held on 
March 13. 











Report on Long Range Agricultural 
Program Approved by Senate Group 


WASHINGTON — A forecast of 
things to come in domestic agricul- 
ture is revealed in the recent favor- 
able report of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry -on the 
long range agricultural program. It 
emphasizes all the trends which have 
developed in the past 15 years and 
provides little that is new or sensa- 
tional although the author of the re- 
port, Sen. George Aiken (R., Vt.), 
had promised a program surpassing 
the hopes of the President. 

While the Senate committee’s 
unanimous approval of the report in- 
dicated prompt action in that cham- 
ber, there is some doubt that the 
House will be. hurried into similar 
action. Members of the House Agri- 
culture Committee have said that it 
may be more appropriate to extend 
only the 90% support program for 
another year and postpone action 
on a long range program until after 
the 1948 election. 


Lists 12 Aims 

The Senate committee approved 
12 general aims for domestic agri- 
culture, as follows: 

1. Maintenance of abundant pro- 
duction to meet domestic needs and 
a strong export trade. 

2. Maintenance of a balance be- 
tween all segments of the economy 
so that each economic unit will be 
able to obtain a stable purchasing 
level of the products of other units. 

3. Maintenance of a fair share of 
the national income for the farm 
producer while at the same time 
adequate income levels be maintained 
for the buyers of farm products. 

4. Conservation, restoration and 
development of soil, water and forest 
resources. 





Improvement of rural human 
Piatto. to insure adequate health, 
nutritional and recreational facilities. 

6. Strengthening of the position 
of the family-unit farm. 

7. Development of a farm labor 
service and the extension of social 
security to the farm worker. 

8. Use of science and research 
to expand the per unit production 
of the farm worker. 

9. Encouragement of farmer par- 
ticipation in federal, state and local 
production, marketing and _ service 
programs. 

10. Flexibility in farm credit fa- 
cilities to meet the changing condi- 
tions in agriculture. 

11. Recognition of the right of 
farmers to organize marketing, pur- 


chasing and service cooperatives and 
an extension of that principle. 

12. Adjustment of the admin‘s- 
tration of federal and state agricil- 
tural activities to the changing nec«s 
of agriculture. 

Few may be expected to quarrel 
with these generalizations. The lc:- 
islative vehicle through which these 
objectives are to be attained is be- 
ing prepared and is expected to }e 
introduced in the Senate within thre 
weeks under the sponsorship of Sen 
Aiken. 


High Production Popular 
After war food shortages, ratic: 
controls and high prices of food 
the postwar period, the goal of abun- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 











High Low Close Close 
Feb. 7, Feb. 14 

1948 1 

Allied Mills, Ine. 30 
MEENNND 2 6s ace cub vare da. wevndeaskes 35% 3414 
EE bs é ehh a Nic ain Cawew <6 4934 38% 404% 39% 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 2% 2% 256 

Corn Products Refining Co., 170 esse 171 
ee rr er ran 13% 9% 9% 9% 

General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ................. 185 149% Sees 150 

General Foods Corp. 34% 36 35 
General Mills, 43 sae 41% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “B” ™, ore ™ 

EE Or MS na Se 9 oe oo OOO AS bone bee ce keve 65: 431% 48% 46 

National Biscuit Co. 27 27 27 

National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 165 whe. 165 
INE Od oe Cae was WW bw Sabb awee cece 20 PA: 21% 

Purity Bakeries Corp. 2414 27 25 
. Regis r Co 8 8% 8% 
Standard K 23% 25% 235% 
SN 59a on Land Bea ke wh Sede ede ae os 33% 33% 33% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 3% 3% 3% 

Bid 
PER hy Te 10% 12 
Oo1ereda Milling : Ricvator Giz vaddace ses 20% 22 


Over counter. 
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No Decreases 
Reported in 
Bread Prices 


No further bread price reductions 
have been reported following the con- 
tinued decline of the grain markets. 
Bakers all over the country, however, 
have been busy pointing out to their 
customers the reasons why the wheat 
price decline»can not be passed on 
immediately to the price of bread. 

The following scattered reports are 
typical of those being received: 

So far there are no reports of re- 
ductions in baked goods prices in 
Philadelphia and sales are below 
normal in view of customer resis- 
tance to the high prices of sweet 
goods. Bakers, however, have been 
afforded temporary relief from the 
squeeze in which they found them- 
selves when flour prices were higher. 

Retail bakers in Pittsubrgh have 
reported customers asking about 
bread price reductions and when they 
materialize. However, for these in- 
quirers, bakers are explaining the 
many items other than flour, such 
as labor and overhead expenses, so 
that the present prices are more un- 
derstood to depend upon factors other 
than the lower prices for flour and 
fats. 

In Buffalo, there have been a num- 
ber of reductions in family flour 
prices, but retail prices of bread so 
far have held steady. 

So far there has been no percept- 
ible improvement in the baking busi- 
ness in Cleveland according to re- 
ports. With the exception of one chain 
baker, who made a reduction in the 
price of bread, prices have remained 
the same. Most bakers will be using 
high-priced flour for some time, it is 
pointed out. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Enrichment Bill 
Introduced in 
Virginia Assembly 








RICHMOND, VA.—A bill calling 


for the establishment of minimum 
standards for the enrichment of 
flour and bread, has been introduced 
in the House of Delegates of the 
Virginia General Assembly. 

Effective date of the proposed law 
would be Jan. 1, 1949. It would not 
apply to mills making “less than 10 
bbls. of flour per day.” — 

Violations would be punishable by 
a fine of $500 and/or six months in 
jail. An appropriation of $20,000 is 
contained in the bill for the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture to use in ad- 
ministering the proposed law. 

The Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., 
following discussion of the proposed 
legislation at a recent meeting, has 
taken no stand on the measure. A 
bulletin of the group pointed out that 
because of the divergent opinions of 
its members, the attitude of the in- 
dividual baker should be the determ- 
ining factor in any contact with the 
members of the assembly. 

State and city health departments 





are reported to be supporting the 
legislation. 

Introduction of the measure at this 
session of the legislature was a sur- 
prise to observers. A similar bill 
was decisively defeated at the last 
session of the assembly and it had 
not been expected that the legisla- 
tion would be revived before the 
1950 session. 


Inasmuch as the proposed law car- 
ries an appropriation, it is expected 


‘to strike a snag in the House Ap- 


propriations Committee. A member 
of the Richmond delegation in the 
House who is a member of the ap- 
propriations committee said he would 
have to be shown that the measure 
is “must” legislation before he would 
agree to an appropriation to adminis- 
ter it. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. A. LAYBOURN RESIGNS 
FROM B. A. ECKHART FIRM 


CHICAGO—L. A. Laybourn, vice 
president, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
has resigned his position to become 
a partner with Grover Simpson and 
S. Dean Evans, Sr., in the grain busi- 
ness at Salina, Kansas. The company 
will be known as Simpson, Evans & 
Laybourn. It was formerly operated 
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Buying Only Support Method 





USDA COULD REOPEN.LOANS, 


BUT ONLY AT 


FORMER PARITY 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—In the absence of any policy statement from 
U.S. Department of Agriculture officials, there exists at this time 
no formal administrative procedure to support prices on commodity 
markets, except such open market purchases that might be made by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. The 1947 wheat and oats crop loan 





as the Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain 
Co. 

Mr. Laybourn has been with B. A. 
Eckhart for seven years, joining the 
firm from the Southwest. He was in 
charge of Eckhart grain operations 
and is well known in the grain indus- 
try. He expects to leave for Salina 
in a month. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INTERSTATE TO PAY $1.20 


The board of directors of Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp. has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.20 on outstanding $4.80 preferred 
stock, payable April 1, 1948, to hold- 
ers of record March 20, 1948. 











Sharp Price Break Catches 
BAE Economists off Balance 


WASHINGTON — The sensational 
declines in grain and feed prices that 
have occurred since Feb. 4 apparently 
caught the economists of the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics off 
balance along with a great many lay- 
men. 

In its feed situation report dated 
Feb. 2, for release Feb. 11, the bu- 
reau cites the high price levels of 
most feed concentrates in January 
and predicts that “feed prices are 
expected to continue much higher 
than a year earlier through this win- 
ter and spring.” 

The situation report says: 

“Farmers will have much less grain 
to feed their livestock during the 
first half of 1948 than the very large 
quantity fed in the first half of last 
year. Stocks of corn, oats and barley 
in all positions on Jan. 1 totaled 61.0 
million tons, the smallest in any year 
since 1937, and 25% less than the 
large supply on hand a year earlier. 
Total stocks of these grains and 
stocks per grain-consuming animal 
unit are both about 14% below the 
1938-42 average. 

“Much of the decrease from 1947 
is in corn. On Jan. 1, stocks of corn 
in all positions totaled 1,567 million 
bushels, 29% less than at the be- 
ginning of 1947. Oats stocks were 
down 15%, but barley supplies were 
7% larger than a year earlier. Sup- 
plies of byproduct feeds are expected 
to be larger than average in the first 
half of 1948, and may be nearly as 
large as the record supply for that 
period of 1947. 

“Prices of most feed concentrates 
reached record levels in January. 
Compared with January, 1947, feed 
grain prices were up 90%, wheat mill- 
feeds more than 100%, and protein 
feeds 30 to 50%. Hay prices, how- 


ever, were only slightly above those 
of a year earlier. Feed prices are 
expected to continue much higher 
than a year earlier through this win- 
ter and spring. 

“Feed grains disappeared at a fair- 
ly rapid rate during the last quarter 
of 1947. The combined domestic dis- 
appearance of corn, oats, and barley 
was 6% larger than the 1937-41 aver- 
age for the quarter, although 8% 
less than in October-December 1946, 
when feed grain supplies were near 
record. 

“During the first half of this year, 
farmers are expected to feed around 
15% less feed grain to their livestock 
than in the first six months of 1947. 
Exports will be small in contrast to 
the large amount of feed grains sent 
abroad in the first half of 1947. 
Carry-over of corn, oats, and barley 
at the end of 1947-48 marketing 
year is expecteed to be much smaller 
than the 13.7 million tons on hand 
a year earlier. 

“Stocks of hay on Jan. 1 were about 
as large as on Jan. 1, 1947, and are 
adequate in most regions for the hay- 
consuming livestock on farms. Dis- 
appearance of hay during May-De- 
cember was 5% smaller than in the 
same period of 1946. 

“Feed supply prospects for the 
North Atlantic Region, as in most 
other deficit feed areas, are much 
less favorable for the first half of 
1948 than they were in the first half 
of 1947. Livestock and poultry num- 
bers in this region are still fairly 
large. With the strong demand for 
feed, the average price paid for mixed 
dairy feed in mid-January was 35% 
higher and the price of poultry ra- 
tion 40% higher than a year earlier. 
Prices of these feeds were the highest 
on record.” 


and purchase programs officially were 
closed Dec. 31, 1947. They can be re- 
opened, if this policy was adopted 
at the USDA, but the parity base 
which would apply would be that of 
the original program announcement. 
In the ‘case of wheat, the 90% of 
parity which would apply is $1.83 bu. 
and the oats loan rate is 63¢ bu., 
varying from county to county. 

The corn loan and purchase pro- 
gram is available to producers from 
Dec. 1, 1947, through June 30, 1948, 
on the basis of $1.37 bu., which rep- 
resents 90% of parity at the time the 
program was announced. 


Must Support Basic Commodities 


According to legal authorities at 
the USDA, current interpretations of 
the Stabilization Act of 1942 provide 
that the prices for the basic com- 
modities—wheat, corn, rice, cotton, 
peanuts and tobacco—be supported 
through Dec. 31, 1948, at 90% of 
parity through loan programs. In the 
case of cotton the price support level 
is 9242% of parity. 

These loan and purchase programs 
were available for a period of six 
months and this opportunity is con- 
strued as adequate fulfillment of the 
provisions of the law. 

On the basis of this interpretation, 
it is believed at this time that it 
would not be legally required that the 
USDA, through the CCC, engage in 
open market purchasing to maintain 
a price which reflects 90% of parity 
to the farmer. 

However, it is agreed that the CCC 
charter is sufficiently broad to permit 
this type of operation if it were 
deemed desirable. Few observers be- 
lieve that the government will per- 
mit the commodity prices to break 
through a price level which reflects 
90% of parity to the farmer. If these 
observations are correct on the basis 
of the parity computations of Jan. 
15, the government would be entering 
terminal markets in supporting op- 
erations when wheat sank to $2.22 
bu., corn $1.61 bu., oats 97.8¢ bu., 
barley $1.52 bu. Procurement by the 
CCC at the foregoing levels would 
return the farmer approximately 90% 
of parity. 


Could Step Up Exports 

However, it is not seen necessary 
for the government to announce any 
formal price supporting operation in 
these commodities. It is pointed out 
that it could continue export pro- 
curement at a pace which would pro- 
vide stability to the markets. If it 
attempts to reach the 500 million- 
bushel wheat export mark, it will 
need approximately 127 million bush- 
els, which might supply a firmness 
to the current market. 

In connection with the export pro- 

(Continued on page 43) 
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SYSTEM STARTS MARCH 1; TWO 
OR MORE ORDERS ON ONE FORM 


Exporters Must Show Accepted Firm Orders for Ship- 
ment of Same Commodity to a Single Country— 
Group R Countries Specified 


WASHINGTON—As dissatisfaction 
with the cumbersome export licens- 
ing procedure of the Department of 
Commerce mounts, that agency 
moved late last week to establish a 
simplified procedure for exports to 
Europe, effective March 1, 1948, for 
commodities not on the positive list. 
On March 1, all commercial exports 
to Europe and the R group of coun- 
tries will require export licenses. 

While the simplified procedure does 
not apply to flour, it does apply to 
all other commodities which go un- 
der export control after March 1. 
All miscellaneous cereal products, 
which heretofore have not been sub- 
ject to license, will be covered. 


Photostatic Copies Considered 


Coincident with the announcement 
of simplified licensing procedure, the 
Office of International Trade is re- 
ported to be planning a tightening 
of flour export licensing require- 
ments this week. Details are not 
available, but it. is reported that 
among the devices to be ordered will 
be photostatic copies of firm and ac- 
cepted orders. 

Under the new procedure, a single 
license designated as a Multiple Con- 
signee Export License (MCL) may 
be issued to an exporter who holds 
accepted firm orders from two or 
more consignees for shipment of the 
same commodity to a single coun- 
try in the group designated as 
Group R. 


Group R Countries 


Group R countries include all coun- 
tries of Continental Europe, the 
British Isles, Iceland, both European 
and Asiatic possessions of Turkey 
and the USSR, Portugal, including 
the Azores and Madeira, Tangier, 
Spain and all its colonial posses- 
sions and Mediterranean islands. 

Applications for MCL must be sub- 
mitted on the customary application 
form (IT Form 419). This form is 
available at all Department of Com- 
merce field offices. It must be ac- 
companied by a list of the consignees, 
their addresses and the quantity of 
material to be shipped to each con- 
signee. 

The new licensing method is simi- 
lar to the present Blanket License 
(BLT) procedure, which will con- 
tinue in effect for certain commodi- 
ties which are on the positive list, 
it was pointed out. However, under 
the BLT procedure it is necessary 
only to list the total amount of ma- 
terial covered by the license without 
regard to the amount intended for 
each consignee. Under the MCL pro- 
cedure it will be necessary to list 
the quantity of the commodity to be 
shipped to each consignee. 


May Get More Than One 
Exporters may submit more than 
one MCL application for the export 
of the same commodity to the same 
country during a calendar quarter. 


Detailed information in preparing 
MCL under the new procedure is 
printed in Current Export Bulletin 
No. 440, issued Feb. 12. This bulle- 
tin also lists the revised commodity 
processing codes (such as “food,” 
“text” and “chem.’’) which were pub- 
lished in the Comprehensive Export 
Schedule, Sept. 10, 1947. These codes 
must be used in preparing applica- 
tions for export licenses. 

Applications for licenses to export 
commodities not on the positive list 
must show the appropriate process- 
ing code immediately followed by the 
letter “R.” Applications for licenses 
of commodities on the positive list 
must show the appropriate processing 
code immediately followed by the 
letter “L.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat and Rice 
Included in New 
China Aid Program 


WASHINGTON—The Department 
of State Feb. 13 announced a target 
supply and shipping prospectus for 
the $18 million China, Aid Program 
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as appropriated under Public Law 393 
of Dec. 28, 1947. 

A partial program of $6,041,000 ap- 
proved Feb. 3, 1948, as part of the 
total $18 million program, includes 
18,600 long tons of wheat, valued at 
shipside at $1,979,000, and 47,752 long 
tons of rice, valued at $11,884,000. 

As in the case of the earlier China 
program (Public Law 84), it is recom- 
mended that a major part of the 
available funds be used for the pro- 
curement of wheat and rice. The $2,- 
282,000 for wheat represents the Feb- 
ruary and March allocations to China. 

The approximately 48,000 long tons 
of rice from the U.S. covers about 
84% of the allocation of 57,085 long 
tons of U.S. rice to China for the 
first six months of 1948. Also included 
was 2,000 tons of hybrid seed corn for 
growing 500,000 acres of corn for 
human food. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLIAM ALLRED RESIGNS 
W. J. JENNISON CO. POST 


MINNEAPOLIS — William Allred, 
superintendent of the W. J. Jennison 
Co., Appleton, Minn., has resigned 
effective April 1. Mr. Allred will take 
a vacation trip to the west coast 
before announcing his plans for the 
future. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
N.Y. PORT RECEIPTS 


NEW YORK — The statistical de- 
partment of the New York Produce 
Exchange reports 80,903 sacks of 
flour received at the port of New 
York for the week ending Feb. 13, 
compared with 124,324 sacks the pre- 
ceding week and 104,510 the year 
previous. Export flour receipts were 
164,760 sacks, with 209,709 the pre- 
vious week and 394,240 in 1947. 





STAFF OF LIFE 


Millers Greatly Concerned Over 


Present Flour 


With Latin American export trade 
tightly snarled in allocations and red 
tape, export millers in general are 
greatly concerned over the delays and 
restrictions to foreign business. 

Following last week’s telegram 
from M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, to Clinton 
P. Anderson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, urging removal of license re- 
strictions on the shipment of flour to 
Caribbean and South American coun- 
tries, word has come out of Washing- 
ton that both the agriculture and 
commerce departments are reluctant 
to make any change. 

The millers, however, intend to 
continue their pressure for relaxa- 
tion in the export controls and some 
segments of the industry are consid- 
ering approaching some of the large 
farm organizations to try for elim- 
ination of controls as a means of 
opening foreign markets to free en- 
terprise and thereby affording some 
stabilization to declining wheat prices. 

Other avenues of protest also will 
be explored by the milling industry, 
which finds itself completely frus- 
trated in trying to fulfill the present 
cumbersome requirements of export 
licenses. 

Licenses for February shipments 
to Cuba and Brazil were allocated 
last week. The Cuban licenses have 


Export Red Tape 


already been received by mills and 
the Brazilian documents are expect- 
ed shortly. Mills with historical rec- 
ords received only a portion of the 
amounts they formerly were getting, 
but the widespread disposal of the 
remainder still left many applications 
unfilled. Applications for Brazil to- 
taled almost 100 times the amount 
of the February allocation, all of the 
applications supposedly being against 
bona fide sales. Obviously, much du- 
plication existed and no such amount 
of flour would have been shipped to 
Brazil under free market conditions. 
Nevertheless, the huge volume of ap- 
plications encourages government of- 
ficials to maintain the attitude that 
there is such an overwhelming de- 
mand for flour from Latin America 
that export controls dare not be re- 
moved. 

Millers explain, however, that un- 
der the present tight license system, 
Brazilian importers are so anxious 
for flour that they file firm orders 
with mills, brokers and anyone else 
from whom they think they might 
have a chance of getting flour. The 
millers insist that if there were no 
license controls, the Brazilian im- 
porters would be able to obtain flour 
from the first firm approached and 
would not have to resort to duplicat- 
ing the orders, 





Belgium May Drop 
Domestic Food 
Controls Soon 


LONDON—tThe Belgian food min- 
ister has spoken of the possibility of 
abolition of the Belgian Food Minis- 
try in the next two or three months. 
Only fats will remain subject to in- 
ternational allocation and other im- 
ports of foodstuffs willbe free. 


¥ ¥ 
Step in Right Direction 


MINNEAPOLIS—USS. Department 
of Commerce officials interpret the 
recent reports of relaxed food im- 
port restrictions on the part of Bel- 
gium as indicating that that nation 
is about to do away with most of its 
wartime rationing and trade controls 
It will not mean a great deal to U.S 
flour millers, who still must operat: 
within the regulations imposed in 
this country, but commerce officials 
and millers see it as a step in the 
right direction toward an ultimat: 
return to free enterprise. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Commerce Official 
Defends New Export 
Licensing Policies 


CHICAGO—The new export licens- 
ing policies adopted by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce were defend- 
ed Feb. 16 by an official of that 
agency as worth the inconvenience 
and expense to exporters if the con- 
trols speed the return of norma! 
world trade. 

“We dislike controls as much as 
you do,” George L. Bell, associate 
director of the Office of International 
Trade, USDC, declared at the Chi- 
cago World Trade Conference at Ho- 
tel Sherman. “It is our business to 
promote world trade, not to obstruct 
it with barriers of forms and regu- 
lations,” -he added. 

Mr. Bell emphasized that the ex- 
port licensing policy that was an- 
nounced Dec. 31 in Current Export 
Bulletin 431 has nothing to do with 
the policy regarding the licensing of 
all shipments to Europe. Much con- 
fusion has been caused by announce- 
ment of the two distinctly different 
regulations, he added. 


Departs From Old Method 


Bulletin 431, concerned with ship- 
ments of certain goods in critically 
short supply, establishes a policy that 
departs from the historical method 
of dividing up export quotas among 
exporters, he said. Under the new 
procedure,-licenses will be granted to 
exporters who show evidence of be- 
ing in a position to supply the for- 
eign market with goods at a fair com- 
petitive price, he continued, but prices 
will not be the only criterion for 
granting licenses. 

“We have adopted this new policy 
for. three reasons,” Mr. Bell said. 
“First, we knew we could not con- 
tinue indefinitely the ‘historical pat- 
tern’ of license issuance. The  ‘his- 
torical’ exporters knew this as well 
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as we did. They had established their 
position originally by virtue of hard 
work, daring and ingenuity; and they 
had no real desire to have their su- 
perior position protected any longer 
by the government. We felt that it 
was not in keeping with the Ameri- 
can tradition of competitive enter- 
prise to continue to set aside a great- 
er part of these export franchises for 
one group of exporters than for an- 
other.” 
Cites Dollar Shortage 


The need to save as much of the 
dollar resources of foreign countries 
as possible was listed by the speaker 
as another reason for introducing the 
new policy. 

“It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that some exporters have 
charged foreign purchasers several 
times the prevailing domestic price 
for certain scarce commodities, either 
because the exporter himself had to 
pay abnormally high prices, or, in 
some cases, because he was making 
abnormal profits,” Mr. Bell declared. 


“The third reason for this new pol- 
icy,” he said, “is that we believe it 
will help to check to some extent 
inflation in our own domestic econ- 
omy. As long as there are dollars 
available anywhere in the world to 
pay for what we have to sell, exorbi- 
tant prices for exported goods are 
just as inflationary in. our economy 
as if they were charged in our own 
markets.” 


BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Large Cut in 
Foreign Flour 
Exports Seen 


CHICAGO — The milling industry 
anticipates that flour shipments to 
foreign countries may not be more 
than half or two thirds as large this 
year as they were in 1947, Herman 
Steen, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, said in an ar- 
ticle appearing in the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce Feb. 17. 

The U.S. exported approximately 
100 million sacks of wheat flour in 
1947, breaking all previous flour ex- 
port records for the U.S. and all oth- 
er countries, Mr. Steen said. 

From the standpoint of 1947 ex- 
ports which were abnormally high 
because of the food emergency, the 
1948 export picture will be over- 
shadowed, but compared with pre- 





war flour exports—particularly in the . 


1930s which ranged from a low of 6 
million to a high of 20 million sacks, 
the outlook for 1948° is good, Mr. 
Steen feels. 


Reason for Decrease 


The main reason for the expect- 
ed decrease in both wheat and flour 
exports is that countries in the South- 
ern Hemisphere, such as Argentina 
and Australia, report a substantial 
increase in wheat production. Also, 
Europe expects a much bigger wheat 
crop this July than in 1947-46. 
Add to this the fact that Burma 
is harvesting its largest rice crop in 
10 years, and it becomes quickly ap- 
parent that the world demand for 
U.S. wheat and flour is diminishing. 

Another factor which has a strong 
bearing on the anticipated decrease in 
flour production is. the government’s 
tendency to.reduce the proportion of 
wheat exports which are shipped in 
the form of flour. 

The Millers National Federation 
pointed out that in the crop year, 








1946-47, 50%. of the exports of U.S. 
wheat and wheat flour were in the 
form of flour, whereas in the present 
crop year the percentage was as low 
as 22% last September and is only 
36% for the March allocations. 

In the interests of grain conserva- 
tion, the millers emphasized that ex- 
porting more flour and less wheat 
eases the millfeed shortage in the 
U.S. and thus lessens the tendency 
to feed wheat to livestock and poul- 
try. 
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McGough Plant at 
Hattiesburg Bought 
by Smith’s Bakery 


MOBILE, ALA. — Smith’s Bakery, 
Inc., Mobile, has purchased the en- 
tire capital stock of the McGough 
Bakery Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., Gor- 
don Smith, president of the Mobile 
company, has announced. The proper- 
ties in Hattiesburg have been oper- 
ated separately by the McGough in- 
terests, headquarters of which is in 
Birmingham, Ala. 

No appointment has yet been made 
to fill the post of manager of the new 
plant, Mr. Smith said. The bakery 
makes a full line of bread and cake 
and will be remaned Smith’s Bakery 
and operated along the same line as 
other company plants. 

The Smith company operates two 
other plants in Mississippi, at Merid- 
ian and Laurel, as well as plants at 
Mobile, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla. 

Officers of the firm are Gordon 
Smith, president; J. Roy Smith, vice 
president and general manager; Gor- 
don Smith, Jr., vice president in 
charge of production, and Donald 
Smith, secretary-treasurer. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH FOOD SCIENTISTS 
HONORED IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Four leading 
scientists in the British food industry 
were honored guests at an informal 

















John W. Merrill 


APPOINTED—John W. Merrill’ has 
been appointed southwestern repre- 
sentative for the C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City. Mr. Merrill was former- 
ly director of bakery service of the 
Flour Mills of America. Prior to that 
he had been for over eight years with 
the bakery service division of the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
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dinner at the Minneapolis Athletic - 


Club Feb. 12. The visitors, in this 
country to discuss late developments 
in food technology, are: 

Dr. T. Moran, director of research, 
the Research Association of British 
Flour Millers; Dr. H. R. Barnell, 
scientific advisors’ division of the 
British Ministry of Food; Dr. R. T. 
Colgate, scientific advisor to the Cake 
& Biscuit Manufacturers Wartime Al- 
liance, and Dr. L. E. Campbell, direc- 
tor of research, Food Manufacturers 
Assn. 

Also attending the dinner were 
Roy K. Durham, director of the tech- 
nical service department of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, and 
the following representatives of the 
Minneapolis milling industry: 

G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, 
Inc.; C. G. Harrell, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc.; Dr. H. H. Schopmeyer, Interna- 
tional Milling Co.; W. L. Rainey, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co.; 
Fred J. Lumsden, King Midas Flour 
Mills; Fred Schmalz, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., and Burton A. Burquest, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Dr. C. H. Bailey and Dr. W. F. 
Geddes of the University of Minne- 
sota and W. E. Lingren, The North- 
western Miller, were also present. 
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R. G. THOMPSON DEAD 

R. G. Thompson, manager, grain 
division, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, died Feb. 16. About 50, 
Mr. Thompson had been ill with heart 
trouble. He had been with the Cen- 
tennial company about 12 years, and 
in the grain business since World 
War I. ’ 
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WEATHER CAUSES FREIGHT. 
EMBARGO ON N.Y. CENTRAL 


BUFFALO — An embargo against 
all carload and_less-than-carload 
freight east of Buffalo shipped via 
the N.Y. Central Railroad was effec- 
tive Feb. 14-17. 

The action was caused by sticky 
conditions along the entire system. 
Continuous zero and subzero weather 
put steam engines out of commission. 

However, for nearly two weeks 
freight coming through Buffalo on 
the Central has been routed on other 
roads because of these road condi- 
tions, but this also was canceled Feb. 
17. 
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DR. H. I. JONES TO SPEAK 
AT CHICAGO FEED MEETING 


CHICAGO—Dr. Hilton I. Jones will 
be the guest speaker at the Feb. 20 
dinner meeting of the Chicago Feed 
Club, to be held at the Bismarck 
Hotel. He wil] discuss dramatic dis- 
coveries in chemistry, new things to 
come and new uses for old products. 

This will be the first meeting for 
the new officers, and G. A. Read, 
president, and W. E. Glennon, secre- 
tary, are expecting a large attend- 
ance. 
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TRUMAN ASKS EXTENSION 
OF CONTROLS ON 4 ITEMS 


WASHINGTON — President Tru~ 
man has asked Congress to extend 
government allocation and export 
controls over fats and oils and fertil- 
izers and tin plate. The President 
stated that these controls are due to 
expire Feb. 29, 1948, unless Congress 
acts promptly. He asserted that ex- 
tended controls are necessary to im- 
plement cooperative allocations made 
by the International Emergency Food 
Committee. 








Lloyd Ellingwood 


Lloyd Ellingwood 
Heads Millers’ 
Long RangeProgram 


CHICAGO—Lloyd Ellingwood, for 
the past 14 years advertising and 
sales promotion director of the To- 
ledo (Ohio) Scale Co., is the new di- 
rector of the milling industry’s long- 
range program, the Millers National 
Federation has announced. 

Mr. Ellingwood will take up his 
new duties Feb. 18. He succeeds Rob- 
ert E. McDonald, who resigned as 
director of the program last No- 
vember. 


In his position with the Toledo 
company Mr. Ellingwood has made a 
notable record in the advertising and 
merchandising field. Before joining 
the scale company he was engaged 
in advertising and promotional activi- 
ties with the Independent Grocers 
Alliance, Chicago. He was born in 
Chicago and is a graduate of North- 
western University. 


In Toledo Mr. Ellingwood was 
chairman of the operating commit- 
tee of the Toledo Community Ad- 
vertising Fund, a member of the To- 
ledo Better Business Bureau’s execu- 
tive committee, the Toledo Town 
Meeting executive board and the To- 
ledo Junior Achievement central com- 
mittee. He is a past president of the 
Toledo Sales Executives Club and the 
Toledo Advertising Club. 
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GEORGE A. UTTER NAMED 
TO LARABEE SALES POST 


KANSAS CITY—George A. Utter 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the western division of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Ellis 
D. English, executive vice president 
and general sales manager of the 
company, announced this week. 

Mr. Utter succeeds C. B. Bethel, 
who has been transferred to Minne- 
apolis as southern sales manager for 
spring wheat flours of the Comman- 
der-Larabee Co. 

In February, 1936, Mr. Utter joined 
the Commander-Larabee organization 
as city salesman in St. Louis. In July, 
1944, he was made assistant sales 
manager in the western division and 
in November, 1944, became assistant 
sales manager in the eastern divi- 
sion. He is the son of state Sen, 
George P, Utter, St. Louis. 
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Following a fairly good volume of 
sales on the market firmness Feb. 9, 
flour trade lapsed into dullness dur- 
ing most of last week as the wheat 
market continued to sag _ sharply. 
Bakers and other buyers who previ- 
ously had indicated a willingness to 
take hold at a. given price basis be- 
came more bearish with each drop in 
the wheat market and by the close of 
the week buying was limited to small 
lots for buyers actually in need of 
flour or from those wishing to av- 
erage their costs down. Renewed 
firmness in wheat Feb. 16 was ex- 
pected to stimulate some interest 
from bearish buyers, particularly if 
the market holds, but up to the close 
of the market no such development 
had occurred. Directions on old or- 
ders were spotty — good with some 
mills and slow with others—with a 
little resistance evident toward order- 
ing out the previously contracted 
higher priced flour. 


HOLLAND COMPLETES 
MARCH QUOTAS 


In private export circles, the Neth- 
erlands completed buying against its 
March allocation early last week. The 
countries which have yet to procure 
March export flour commercially are 
the Netherlands East Indies and 
France for the French German zone. 
February specific licenses for Cuba, 
Tangier, Brazil and the Philippines 
were received by mills last week and 
an amended procedure for applying 
for March licenses was announced 
last week by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. The PMA has not yet 
started buying April flour needs and 
some take this to indicate a possi- 
ble delay in announcement of the 
April quotas. 


SPRING SALES 
73.6% CAPACITY 


The sales percentage for spring 
wheat mills last week showed book- 
ings of 73.6% of capacity, against 
39.3% the previous week and 107% 
a year ago. Individual mills, however, 
were surprised at the total on the 
basis of their own quiet trade. Ap- 
parently a good volume of business 
was booked Feb. 9 on an upturn in 
wheat and dribbles which came in on 
the later market decline raised the 
total higher than had generally been 
expected. Bakery trade in general 
was considered quiet, with each de- 
cline in prices further confirming the 
bearish ideas of many who previously 
had indicated they would take hold 
at levels well above current values. 
The stronger tone in wheat Feb. 16 
may stimulate a little activity from 
these buyers. Directions on old or- 
ders were only fair, with some resis- 
tance to ordering out the higher 
priced contracts reported. Family 
trade fell off following the sizeable 
volume of recent weeks. 


FEB. 9 SALES BOOST 
SOUTHWESTERN TOTAL 


Mills in the Southwest booked an 
average of 123% of capacity last 
week, against 41% the previous week 
and 77% a year ago. The total was 
boosted by sales made on the Feb. 9 
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FLOUR TRADE LAGS AS WHEAT 
DROPS AFTER FEB. 9 RALLY 


With Trend Downward Most of Last Week, Buyers Hold 
Off—Sales Confined to Actual Needs or Contracts to 
Average Off Costs—Directions Fair 


firmness in the wheat market and in- 
cluded government and private ex- 
port business. Domestic trade was 
very dull most of the period after 
several fair sized bookings to chain 
bakers and numerous small amounts 
to independents early in: the week. 
The smaller independents are con- 
cerned over the future course of 
bread prices, many of them fearing 
that they will be forced into competi- 
tive bread price cuts as a result of 
general price reductions in many 
other grocery products. For that rea- 
son, they desire to proceed slowly on 
flour buying through this reactionary 
period. Family trade is slow and 
jobbers are too well stocked with 
higher price flour. They intend to 
move these stocks out as quickly as 
possible before taking on any more. 


PRICE BREAK HOLDS 
EASTERN TRADE DOWN 


The continued break in wheat de- 
moralized flour trade at Buffalo, both 
bakery and family types. A few 
buyers bought small amounts to aver- 
age off their costs, but the general 
inclination is to await more settled 
market conditions. Metropolitan New 
York buying continued to fall as the 
price decline continued. Commit- 
ments by large chain bakers and the 
pricing of earlier contracts reached 
fair proportions at the beginning of 


the break, but medium-sized bakers 


bought very sparingly and most the 
small trade held off entirely. 

Boston buyers appeared content to 
watch the decline in grain prices and 
orders for flour were limited to a 
few small lots for immediate needs. 
The possibility of buyers averaging 
out their inventory holdings to es- 
tablish lower costs is currently about 
the only hope of mill agents. Unani- 
mous opinion is that the break in 
prices is a healthy development. Phil- 


adelphia buyers still were holding off 
for more settled price conditions, even 
though the break has brought flour 
prices well below the levels which 
bakery buyers only 10 days ago indi- 
cated they would find attractive 
enough to place sizeable orders. Pitts- 
burgh sales continued at a standstill, 
with a bearish attitude prevalent in 
all branches of the flour trade. Most 
bakers are well covered and those 
that are not are buying only small 
amounts. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE LIMITED 


The declining wheat market did 
not help the demand for flour to 
any extent at Chicago. On some 
days mills did not even quote prices 
and most buyers, especially bakers, 
held off in the belief that prices would 
continue downward. Occasional book- 
ings of 2,000 to 6,000 sacks and sev- 
eral one- two- and three-car orders 
were reported. Cleveland jobbers re- 
port new sales almost at a standstill, 
with increasing difficulty in obtaining 
shipping directions on previous high- 
priced contracts. St. Louis mills re- 
port that buyers pulled out of the 
market on the break and still are 
waiting for more settled conditions 
before taking hold. 


PACIFIC BUYERS 
HOLD OFF 


On the Pacific coast, Seattle mills 
reported that flour buying failed to 
pick up on the sharp downtrend in 
prices. Domestic buyers were com- 
fortably covered when the break 
started and are not in a mood to buy 
as long as the market is weak. Ex- 
port business was quiet, although 
there were rumors that some Oriental 
business might be in the office 
through PMA channels. 


TRADE STOPS IN 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
Flour trade in the southeastern 
states hit bottom, the past week or 
10 days being described as about the 
quietest ever known. All segments 
of the trade have but a single 
thought—to come through without 
taking too much loss. In addition, ex- 
tremely bad weather has made quag- 
mires of country roads, which has 





Granulars Move Fairly Well to Fill 


Brisk Demand for Macaroni Products 


Further fairly good bookings of 
durum granulars were made last week 
by a number of macaroni makers, al- 
though there are others who still 
were waiting for more settled market 
conditions. Durum granulars dropped 
to a low of $5.90 sack, bulk, Minne- 
apolis, at one time during the period, 
but bounced up to $6 by the close. 
Directions on. old orders were good 
and mills were running at nearly full 
capacity in getting orders out. Ex- 
port demand for macaroni products 
has been active recently in order to 
get in ahead of the March 1 licensing 
_requirements to European countries. 
This has stretched the foreign buying 
to macaroni plants in all parts of the 
country. Italy and France have been 
the principal buyers, although some 
other countries have been included. 
Latest inquiries were for March-April 
shipment, indicating a continuation 
of the foreign demand. Domestic trade 
is brisk. 

Long anticipated increases in maca- 
roni and noodle prices have been 


shelved temporarily in view of the 
drop in grain and granulars prices. 
Durum receipts at Minneapolis re- 
main light and while values have fol- 
lowed bread wheat and other grains 
downward, demand has been good 
and premiums relative to the May 
future gained about 2¢ last week. 
Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, Feb. 14, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better... .$2.66% @2.67% 


1 

2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.66% @2.67% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.65% @2.66% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.36% @2.65% 
2 Durum or better .......... 2.36% @2.65% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.35% @2.64% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten milling companies, which represent the 
‘otal capacity in the United States, in 
sacks, with comparisons; percentage of ca- 
pacity based on six-day week: 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
i ee ee ee *224,428 88 
Previous week ........ 276,470 108 
WEEP GBS! ois dave KR 193,829 91 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Feb. 14, 1948 ............ 7,738,704 
July 1-Feb. 15, 1947 .........455 6,344,558 


*Preliminary. 


February 17, 1948 


made saleswork and distribution vir- 
tually impossible. Bakers are believed 
to be in pretty good shape and will 
not suffer too much loss. No de- 
crease in bread prices has been noted 


.to date. There are rumors that some 


mills were cancelling higher priced 
bookings, but no confirmation could 
be obtained. New Orleans handlers 
report that while the continued de- 
cline in prices brought in more cus- 
tomer interest, actual flour bookings 
continued on a very conservative 
scale. 


CANADIAN MILL 
OPERATIONS OFF 


Reports from Toronto indicate Ca- 
nadian mills are operating only from 
50 to 60% of capacity. A slight 
flurry of activity may develop when 
the allotments are made for the scc- 
ond quarter, but after this is out of 
the way, mills may be running at less 
than half capacity. Winnipeg advic~ 
estimated last week’s export sales 0 
flour at about 60,000 sacks, all to th 
U.K. At Vancouver, trade is quict 
with export business a thing of the 
past and general domestic trade on 
the quiet side. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decreas: 
of 19,108 sacks from the precedins 
week. Output of the mills reportin: 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre 
senting 69% of the total flour prodvc- 
tion in the U.S. amounting to 3,660,- 
696 sacks, compared with 3,685,804 
sacks in the corresponding week a 

d 
a 


Omran 


1 WVU @D 


year ago. Flour production increas: 
52,000 sacks in the Southwest over 
week ago and 30,000 in Buffalo, while 
production decreased 49,000 sacks in 
the Northwest, 46,000 in the Central 
and Southeast and 7,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast. 
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50c INCREASE REJECTED 
BY N.Y. BAKERY WORKERS 


NEW YORK—Although settlement 
of the strike of bakery workers was 
reported Feb. 12, the increase of 50¢ 
a day accepted by representatives of 
the owner groups and union heads 
was subsequently rejected by the 
workers. 

By Feb. 16 agreement was reached 
between some of the locals involved 
and the owner group—Specialty Bak - 
ery Owners, Inc.—providing for em- 
ployer payment of 50¢ a day for each 
worker into a welfare fund. 

The dispute between the Metropoli- 
tan Bakers Guild and the unions is 
still reported unsettled. 

This strike has shut off about 70° 
of the unwrapped rye and pumper- 
nickel breads in the metropolitan 
area for nearly two weeks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MICHIGAN ALLIED GROUP 
REELECTS CARL HUMPHREY 


DETROIT—Carl Humphrey, Stand 
ard Milling Co., was reelected pres'- 
dent of the Michigan Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. recently, with Leslie O 
Auld, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., as secré¢ 
tary-treasurer. 

Committees were appointed by the 
association to arrange various activi- 
ties planned by the allied group dur- 
ing 1948, with the first event sched- 
uled for the Detroit Leland Hote! 
here Feb. 24. At that dinner meeting 
the association will be hosts to the 
Michigan Bakers Assn. Activities for 
the convention of the state bakers 
group May 2-4 at Grand Rapids were 
also allotted to committees. 
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Lincoln Holiday Breather 
Halts Wheat Decline 


Market Shows Resistance Following Continuation of Decline 
Early Last Week—Eyes Center on New Crop Condition 


Daily losses in wheat values ex- 
tended through to the middle of last 
week, then following a Lincoln holi- 
day breather the market became 
more stabilized. Since that time mi- 
nor advances have occurred and by 
Feb. 16 wheat had recovered about 

2¢ of the more than 60¢ lost in the 
recent plunge. The trade feels that 
a slightly bullish reaction is bound to 
occur every time such a drastic drop 
in values comes. 

Throughout the week offers of 
wheat at Kansas City continued very 
scarce and on Feb. 16 cash offers 
were in good demand by mills which 
hed picked up several weeks running 
time on the break in flour prices. In 
addition to this pressure the trade 
is also concerned over the outcome 
of the 1948 wheat crop, and although 
opinions on the Oklahoma crop are 
optimistic the question centers over 
Texas, north central Kansas and 
southern Nebraska. Cash premiums 
remained relatively steady during 
most of the week, but early this 
week 12% protein and higher ad- 
vanced as much as 144¢, due to the 
lack of offerings. Ordinary stayed at 
8‘.¢ over the May future, but lower 
limits of the 12% protein range ad- 
vanced from 10¢ over to 13¢ over. 
Receipts were only fair, averaging 
around 100 cars a day, of which 
only about 30 to 35 cash sales re- 
sulted daily, the remainder applying 
on previous contracts and going into 
storage. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Feb. 14, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.31% @2.89% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.30% @2.88% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.30% @2.87% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.29% @2.86% 
INO. 1. FRO Aco bsicedaetcveces 2.32% @2.42% 
SD — ASR SSSA 2.31% @2.42 

NO. 3 BB Soe dvs acicaes Wee. 2.81% @2.41% 
NO. 4 BOG: cos ese cccavciacers 2.30% @2.41 


At Fort Worth, ordinary protein 
No. 1 hard winter was quoted Feb. 16 
at $2.49%@2.50%, basis delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein bringing 2@3¢ bu. premium. Of- 
ferings were limited. Milling demand 
was stagnant, but export demand for 
ordinary proteins was good. 


Springs Trade Unsettled 
Trade in the cash spring wheat at 


Minneapolis was without order or - 


method most of the time because of 
violent action in the futures and fact 
that the futures market so often 
rested on maximum decline ‘pegs at 
which time it was impossible to exe- 
cute hedges. Light offerings saved 
the situation to some extent, as only 
564 cars were received at Minne- 
apolis and 491 at Duluth. Premiums 
quoted for protein over the ordinary 
range held about unchanged, but ordi- 
nary wheat lost its premium over 
May by about 3¢. At the close ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark northern spring trad- 
ed at 6 to 9¢ over the May price. 
This brought the trading range on 
ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
to $2.40@2.43; 12% protein brought 
<¢ over the ordinary range; 13% 
protein 12@14¢ over; 14% protein 
22@23¢; 15% protein 31¢, and 16% 
protein 37¢ over the ordinary base. 
Premiums on durum wheat were up 
2¢ for the week, with offerings very 
light and mill demand fairly steady. 
At the close No. 1 and 2 hard amber 
durum were quoted at 33@36¢ over 


the May price, with No. 1 and 2 
durum of medium mill quality quot- 
able at 31@33¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Feb. 14: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.37% @2.40% 
1 DNS SO IB. i.e ee eet 2.36% @2.39% 
O° DNS BOAR; weet dices 2.36% @ 2.39% 
Fo! Be eee ers Serer: 2.35% @2.38% 
B- CS PR. Nos 6s owe isecese 2.33% @2.37% 
3 DNS 56 Ib. .........0...-. 2.32% @2.36% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 2¢, 13% 12@14¢, 14% 22@ 
23¢, 15% 31¢, 16% 37¢. 
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FEED MARKETS RECORD 
FURTHER PRICE DROPS 


—<>— 
Downward Adjustment Continues Un- 
til Close of Week, When Grains 
Show Firmer Reaction 





Feed prices showed another sharp 
drop the past week as_the collapse 
in grain markets threw the general 
feed market situation into confusion. 
Feed grains declined around $15 ton, 
and most feed handlers withdrew be- 
cause of the extremely unsettled con- 
ditions. Through it all, offerings of 
feeds for prompt shipment’ from mill- 
ers and processors were relatively 
small, but resellers and other handlers 
scrambled to unload their holdings. 
Supplies offered, therefore, appeared 
burdensome in view of the lifeless de- 
mand. The Production and Market- 
ing Administration index of feedstuff 
prices dropped nearly 35 points to 291, 
but was still 92 points higher than a 
year ago. Feed grains dropped 59 
points to 302, but remained 106 points 
higher than a year ago. Late in the 
week a steadier undertone developed. 


Millfeeds Still Dropping 


Wheat millfeeds did not decline as 
sharply as the feed grains, but bran 
prices were about $10 ton lower than 
a week earlier, while middlings de- 
clined more than bran. At Minnea- 
polis, successive days of maximum 
declines in the grain market disor- 
ganized trading in feeds almost com- 
pletely, and quotations were difficult 
to establish. On Feb. 9, when grains 
temporarily steadied, a slight renewal 
in demand was noted, but on the next 
day inquiry fell away again and trade 
was .completely demoralized. The 
sharp drop in the prompt shipment 
basis narrowed the discounts on fu- 
tures, and February, March and April 
shipment feed was nominally quoted 
at about the same basis as prompt. 

A very unsettled condition prevailed 
at Chicago as offers from resellers in- 
creased both from the Northwest and 
Southwest. Takers were few and 
prices dropped precipitously. At Kan- 
sas City, the slump in grain and live- 
stock values left the wheat millfeed 
market in a demoralized condition. 
Prices for the week at that market 
were $8.75 ton lower on bran and 
$12.75 on shorts. At the close of the 
week buying interest was virtually 
at a standstill. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— . 


MILL COST ACCOUNTANTS 
PLAN FEB. 20 MEETING 


KANSAS CITY—The Flour Mill 
Cost Accountants Assn. will meet at 
the Hotel Continental here Feb. 20 
at 9:30 a.m. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 

















Feb. 8-14, Previous Feb. 9-15, Feb. 10-16, Feb. 11-17, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
NOFtRWESt 2. cc ccc cavesveceesecs *779,753 828,414 1,025,056 974,260 870,693 
BOmt West oso sees eos tee ecio ee 1,519,831 1,467,347 1,545,154 1,566,151 1,330,459 
TOREPRES. | ok 6 oc thd wis wath ae ceseoses *529,963 499,957 444,002 593,162 500,911 
Central and Southeast ......... *510,245 555,768 551,843 679,010 594,786 
North Pacific Coast ........... *326,904 334,318 386,111 389,719 412,716 
co! RP eer ee Th 3,666,696 3,685,804 3,952,166 4,202,302 3,709,565 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
-——Percentage of capacity operated c July 1 to ‘ 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
8-14, Previous 9-15, 10-16, 11-17, Feb. 14, Feb. 15, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 75 80 100 95 84 29,436,076 30,838,651 
Southwest ....... 98 94 101 108 96 49,574,586 47,066,226 
Buffalo ......... 88 83 74 99 83 17,210,586 16,804,076 
Central & 8S. E..~ 72 74 70 86 75 18,183,376 17,559,761 
No. Pacific Coast 90 92 118 109 100 11,013,440 11,313,992 
Totals. ...... 86 86 92 99 88 125,418,064 123,582,706 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
i a a Sestiy | Tron Pet on 
eS ene 376,920 377,718 108 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 376,920 321,447 We oc ht lr 378,360 — °261,570 69 
Year ago ....... 364,320 396,861 109 Previous week*.. 378,360 320,955 85 
Two years ago .. 364,320 393,044 108 Year ago ....... 360,360 360,229 100 
Five-year average .......-seeeeeee 96 Two years ago .. 360,360 361,834 100 
Ten-year AVeCrage ..... ces eeeecece 81 Five-year average ...............- 78 
Wichita y Ten-year average ............ cee 67 
Feb. 8-14 ...... 118,800 110,931 92 *Preliminary. 
Previous week .. 118,800 106,820 90 
Year ago ....... 118,800 130,934 110 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 112,800 138,636 123 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year BVGRGMO 5 Sv ae ces iste 99 Montana and Iowa: 
TON-YOAF AVETABCS 2.2... ccccccescces 84 
Salina Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Feb. 8-14 ...... 100,200 99,415 99 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 100,200 100,004 _100 Feb. 8-14 ...... 666,600 *518,183 78 
Year ago ....... 100,200 86,110 86 Previous week .. 666,600 507,459 | 76 
Two years ago .. 84,600 80,627 95 Wear GRP es cice 667,800 664,827 100 
Five-year AVETABS «2... cc ccecsvcees 89 Two years ago .. 667,800 612,426 92 
Ten-year average .......-.eeeseees 83 Five-year average ...........s.0s- 70 
55 Representative Mills Ten-year average ............50005 63 
Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita *Preliminary. ’ 


and Salina: 


Feb. 8-14 ...... 959,280 931,767 97 
Previous week .. 959,280 939,076 98 
WORF BBO -sccccxs 953,280 931,249 98 
Two years ago .. 894,660 953,844 107 
Five-year Average .......6.eeeeees 92 


Ten-year AVeTaBe ..... eee ecceees 79 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


wee. 8584 2. as 708,366 *510,245 72 
Previous week .. 748,266 555,768 74 
TOOP OBO ..scess 786,846 551,843 70 
Two years ago .. .794,106 679,010 86 
Five-year Average ........seeeeees 72 
Ten-year AVeCTABS .... ccc ee ecseeees 65 
*Preliminary. 
BUFFALO 
Feb. 8-14 ..... - 601,200 *529,963 88 
Previous week .. 601,200 499,957 83 
Year ago ....... 601,200 444,002 74 
Two years ago .. 600,600 593,162 99 
Pive-year average ........eseeeees 82 
Ten-year AVETABE ...-.csecccccecse 77 


*Preliminary. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior Washington 
Mills 


Weekly 
capacity 
Pee Che — concss 223,320 
Previous week .. 223,320 
Year ago ....... 193,320 
Two years ago .. 225,720 


Five-year average 


Ten-year average ......... 


*Preliminary. 


Portland and Interior 
Weekly 
capacity 

Feb. 8-14 ...... 140,010 
Previous week .. 140,010 
Year ago ....... 134,200 
Two years ago .. 134,800 


Five-year average 


Ten-year average ........- 


Flour Pct. ac- 


output tivity 
*210,166 94 
215,580 97 
224,825 ° 116 
253,530 113 
Ses estes 82 
o> ste mee 73 
Oregon Mills 
Flour Pct. ac- 
output _ tivity 
116,738 83 
118,738 85 
161,286 120 
136,189 101 
6 0.4,0 0. adie 86 
sheer 78 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-——BSouthwest*—, -——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot—. —Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Orop yr. 


production - to date 


Feb. 8-14 ..... 30,777 1,009,677 $15,202 
Previous week .. 29,814 15,890 
Two weeks ago. 30,618 17,367 
20687 . nn omdbioees 31,289 $95,159 20,703 
SUGG vAstoerdace 31,713 884,612 19,729 
BOGE ccrendisaces 26,941 797,853 17,632 
BDOG owinse es cdoss 25,529 839,705 13,568 
Five-yr. average 29,250 885,401 17,367 


*Principal mills. 


572,716 $10,707 336,371 
9,920 
10,087 
551,272 8,991 317,803 
690,014 - 12,012 354,214 
532,400 10,143 322,023 
495,581 9,830 323,496 
548,397 10,337 330,781 


**75% of total capacity, fAll mills. ¢Preliminary. 


production to date production to date production to date 


56,686 1,918,764 
55,624 

58,072 

60,983 1,764,234 
63,454 1,828,926 
54,716 1,652,277 
48,927 1,659,182 
56,954 1,764,579 
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USDA TO FORCE SHOWDOWN 
ON CONSERVATION REQUEST 


Formal Notice to Be Published in Federal Register— 
Maximum of 1% to Be Asked on Stale Returns 
—Only Wholesalers Affected 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Within 10 days, 
unless present plans are changed, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
will publish in the Federal Register 
formal notice of a voluntary cam- 
paign on the part of the baking in- 
dustry to hold return of stale prod- 
ucts under consignment sales to a 
maximum of 1%. 

With the publication of this no- 
tice it becomes the implied obliga- 
tion of the bakimg industry to re- 
spond, in writing or orally, either 
in favor of this campaign or to 
voice its opposition. Failure on the 
part of the industry to reply may 
be construed as tacit approval of its 
program. = 

If it gets either a favorable re- 
sponse or a default by the industry 
following publication of the notice, 
the USDA plans to issue a formal 
pledge for signature by individual 
bakers. Only wholesale bread, roll, 
cake and pie bakers will be involved, 
it is learned. Under this plebiscite 
form of voting all bakers will have 
only one vote regardless of their 
volume. 


Upon receipt of signed pledges 
they will be turned over to the At- 
torney General for approval and sanc- 
tion against prosecution under the 
anti-trust laws. 


USDA officials say that recent de- 
clines in commodity markets remove 
the defense of the baking industry 
against requests for a ban on con- 
signment sales returns. Baking in- 
dustry representatives had contend- 
ed that with high-priced flour it 


SHOCKED FARMERS HOLD 
BACK ON WHEAT SALES 


* 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS— 
Shocked by the seemingly bottomless 
pit into which wheat prices have fall- 
en, farmers in the western half of 
Kansas, holding most of the state’s 
wheat balance, have halted all mar- 
keting. Reports from elevators over 
the entire area indicated nothing was 
moving from farm bins. Growers be- 
lieve a rally will come. Wheat grow- 
ers still are bullish on the 1948 crop 
outlook. Many areas were caught 
without snow covering in last week’s 
wintry weather. High winds with the 
cold are reported to have caused 
damage. Snowfall varied widely. 
Early in the week it was light and 
was carried by a gale-like wind into 
drifts, leaving fields almost bare. 
It is questionable how well newly 
sprouted wheat stood up under these 
conditions. The snow was heavy in 
some areas, notably in the southwest- 
ern section. As much as a foot fell 
in some counties. 


was unnecessary to consider a ban 
on consignment sales practices. Us- 
ing this industry argument now 
against it, USDA says that “with 
cheaper-priced flour the need for a 
tightening on wasteful practices is 
required.” 

The attempt to impose this vol- 
untary campaign on the baking in- 
dustry is seen as a political dodge 
on the part of the administration. 
Failure on the part of the bakers 
to cooperate with the government, 
it is believed, will cause the admin- 
istration to tell Congress that a vol- 
untary program in such an important 
cost-of-living item as bread has been 
a failure either by the default of 


BREAD i8 THE 
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Voluntary Consignment Ban Planned 





the industry or its refusal to grant 
approval. 

The formal wording of the proposed 
pledge will not be published with thé 
formal notice of the program. Un- 
der present plans, the bakers will be 
asked to concur in a program and 
to sign a pledge which they have 
never seen. This aspect of the plan 
has been called to the attention of 
USDA officials but they have so far 
ignored it. 


——~ BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RICHARD A. CASE NAMED 
PURITY OATS EXECUTIVE 


MINNEAPOLIS — Appointment of 
Richard A. Case, formerly of Louis- 
ville, as grain executive of the Purity 
Oats division of General Mills, Inc., 
has been announced by C. M. Hidding, 
division president. 

Mr. Case joined General Mills in 
1936 and has since served in Chicago, 
Buffalo and Louisville. In his new po- 
sition, he will handle the purchase 
of milling oats and the sale of cereal 
oats and screenings for the entire 
Purity Oats division. 

General Mills’ Purity Oats division, 
with headquarters in Minneapolis, op- 
erates mills in Minneapolis and at 
Keokuk, Iowa. 





STAFF OF LIFE 


General Mills Announces New 
Cake with “Secret Ingredient” 


MINNEAPOLIS—After months of 
secret development behind locked 
doors, the Betty Crocker staff of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has announced “the 
first completely new-type cake in 100 
years,” employing a “secret ingredi- 
ent” sold by virtually every grocer 
but never commonly used in cake bak- 
ing. 

The new creation is known as Betty 
Crocker “Chiffon” cake. 

The recipe, which is now being an- 
nounced to the women of America 
in national advertising, “combines the 


best qualities of the butter cakes and 
the angel or sponge cakes, the two 
basic types now recognized,” a GMI 
announcement said. 

Commercial formulas for the cake 
have been developed by the company’s 
test. bakery for use by bakers and 
production and merchandising aids 
are in the process of being prepared 
for distribution, according to Tom 
Freer of the bakery service depart- 
ment. 

Baking textbooks will have to un- 
dergo revision to accommodate this 





NEW CAKE—“The first new-type cake to be developed in 100 years” has 
been announced by General Mills, Inc. Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board of GMI, is shown above receiving one of the new “Chiffon Cakes” 
from Janette Kelley, director of the General Mills home service depart- 
ment. 


third type—“chiffon”—in the opinion 
of Janette Kelley, director of the 
company’s home service department. 
The firm’s baking experts hail the 
new cake as the “most important con- 
tribution to cake baking since bak- 
ing powder was introduced to Ameri- 
can homemakers 100 years ago.” 


“Mystery Ingredient”’ 

The “mystery ingredient,” so 
termed because of the hushed experi- 
ments conducted in one of the Betty 
Crocker test kitchens for more than 
11 months, is salad or cooking oil of 
the Mazola or Wesson type, the an- 
nouncement said. 


“This liquid shortening, when com- 
bined in just the right proportion 
with other ingredients and following 
a new method developed for it, re- 
sults in a cake that is unique for high 
volume, richness and delicacy. The 
new cake opens up a brand new mar- 
ket for oils,’”” GMI pointed out. 

The following features were lisied 
by General Mills baking experts as 
typical of the “Chiffon” cake’s unique 
characteristics: 


“1. The cake is as light and dcli- 
cate as the finest angel food plus a 
greater degree of tenderness. It has 
the velvetiness and melt-in-your- 
mouth qualities of the finest butter 
type cake plus a more airy feathcry 
quality. 

“2. It is a streamlined cake, quick 
and easy to make. Total mixing time 
is about 10 minutes compared with 
25 minutes for angel food cake. 

“3. It takes only 7 eggs compared 
with 13 for angel food recipes, yet 
gives a larger cake. It can be made in 
a variety of pan sizes and shapes. 

“4. The cake is so delicious that 
frosting is not required. The cake is 
versatile, lends itself to a wide vari- 
ety of frostings, fillings and toppings. 

“5. It has outstanding keeping qual- 
ities. A cake stored for one week in 
the company’s test kitchens was still 
moist. The ‘Chiffon’ cake has more 
moist eating quality than most other 
cakes.” 

Irene Anderson of the Betty Crock- 
er staff baked some 400 test cakes 
in the year-long experiments that 
ended with a recipe developed for 
housewives. This recipe was then 
tested by several hundred homemak- 
ers in Tulsa, Cincinnati and Phila- 
delphia. 


Originated in California 

To a 64-year-old California man, 
Harry Baker, the GMI announcement 
meant realization if a life-long goal. It 
was Mr. Baker who personally brought 
the basic idea for the new cake in 
rough form to Betty Crocker in Jan- 
uary, 1947. Since 1927 he had mace 
his unusual cake in Los Angeles and 
supplied it to such personalities «s 
Barbara Stanwyck, Eleanor Roos:- 
.velt, Nelson Eddy, Lily Pons, Mz«e 
Robson and Jeannette MacDonald. 


His custom-built cakes had been 
shipped to Hawaii and to Japan, hed 
appeared in the movies, and were 
served by famous Hollywood resta.- 
rants, among them the Brown Derby. 
Though his recipe was widely soug)t 
after, he kept it a closely guarded sv- 
cret for 20 years. 

Mr. Baker disclosed the baking se- 
cret to Marjorie Husted, director of 
women’s activities for General Mills, 
and to Ralph Gaylord, in charge of 
the firm’s commercial test bakery. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 
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With the Dishributer 


CONDUCTED BY 








Neglected Sales Activities 


1@) 

As all flour distributors must real- 
ize, the great majority of them have 
greatly neglected their sales activi- 
ties during recent years. Their prob- 
lem has not been one of selling, but 
that of supplying their trade. Any- 
one who had any flour to offer mere- 
ly had to pick up his phone and it 
was bought—not sold. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
sales forces were neglected. It was 
unfortunate that this occurred, for 
the time is coming when this neglect 


is going to catch up with the indus- 
try. At that time every individual dis- 
tributor will have to sell his flour, 
and he will need an efficient and ad- 
equate sales force to do this. 

The only answer is to begin mend- 
ing these fences at once. Young men 
are available today for sales posi- 
tions, provided they believe this type 


of work offers a good future for’ 


them. Flour distributors who are 
looking to the future should keep 
their eyes open for promising young 
salesmen, and reestablish their sales 
forces to the best of their ability. 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


February 17, 1948 








Another NRA? 


.@) 

The government’s effort to prevent 
inflation and likewise to avoid a fol- 
lowing depression has led some stu- 
dents of economics to believe that 
something similar to the former NRA 
may be seriously considered. Wheth- 
or not it will be, of course, remains 
to be seen. We do know that there 
is some talk about closer cooperation 
among business men, despite the ac- 
tivities of some government depart- 
ments under the anti-trust. laws. 

During the NRA days, literally 





Beat 





Best of 
the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 


ANY FLOUR distributor, I 
bet, could ask a housewife 
what she paid for flour six 
months ago and she won't 
remember, but she’ll remem- 
ber for a long time the flour 
that does a poor baking job 
for her. It never pays to over- 
estimate the importance of 
price or underestimate the 
value of quality when it comes 
to building sales of flour or 
any other product. That’s why 
I keep such a watchful eye on 
our production . . . to make 
certain that Dobry’s Best and 
Best of the West always are 
the finest in baking quality. 
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hundreds of businesses prepared codes 
of fair trade practices, among them 
being the milling and flour distribut- 
ing industries. How effective these 
codes were we frankly do not know. 
We do know that through the effort 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors that industry was pre- 
vented from being thrown under the 
wholesale grocers’ code, which would 
have caused endless confusion to firms 
handling only flour. 

Should something similar to NRA 
reappear, flour distributors would at 
least have that example to go by. For 
any’ such plan of better and more ef- 
fective cooperation among business 
men to be adopted, many existing in- 
terpretations of the anti-trust laws 
would have to be materially revised. 
From what we have observed of that 
section of the government, we seri- 
ously doubt if this would happen. 


Watch Used Bag Orders 


Oo 

All flour distributors should watch 
carefully state legislation governing 
used bags as flour containers. This is 
particularly true of distributors doing 
business in more than one state, 
where the laws may vary somewhat. 
It should be remembered that legis- 
lation prohibiting the re-use of bags 
as flour containers applies to dis- 
tributors as well as millers and bak- 
ers. 

A number of states have passed 
legislation of this kind. Some of it is 
already effective, and other state 
laws will come into force during the 
year. Many states which have not 
yet enacted such legislation will un- 
doubtedly do so in the months to 
come. Consequently, distributors 
should watch this situation most care- 
fully to see that they are not in vio- 
lation of any laws affecting their 
businesses. 


A Potential Evil 
re) 


After the war was over, but war- 
time restrictions still in effect, black 
markets thrived throughout the coun- 
try for almost every type of article 
and commodity affected by the re- 
strictions. The American people were 
willing to make any kind of a sacri- 
fice during the war, but were {00 
thoroughly founded in the principles 
of freedom to fall in line when they 
believed the emergency was over. 

Flour was no exception. While we 
have no specific proof of black mar- 
keting in flour, yet we heard so many 
reports of it that there must have 
been at least some truth in them. We 
do not believe that this was carried 
on to any extent whatever by leziti- 
mate distributors, but during those 
‘days flour got into strange channels. 
That was where whatever black mar- 
keting was done occurred. 

Now that there is not the emer 
gency of war, undoubtedly the same 
situation would occur if allocations 
and rationing were reimposed upon 
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Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily 

















"THOROBREAD 


me pepe poe 


S a flour merchant, do you measure the quality 


of the flour you distributeP Your customer—the 
housewife—measures it against competing brands 
every day. And if it fails to measure up you eventu- 
ally lose a customer. The flour distributor who rec- 
ognizes this fact and who looks a few years ahead 
will realize that just any flour is not good enough to 
build a sound, continuing business. Premiums, al- 
lowances, cut prices and all the other gadgets of 
high pressure one-time salesmanship can’t com- 
pete with continuous quality, fairly priced. Any 
flour distributor who builds his flour business on 
THORO-BREAD quality has his future well pro- 
tected. 


A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 








Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus, 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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the people. As everyone knows, black 
market prices are out of the world. 
Rather than controlling prices, such 
legislation would send them sky-rock- 
eting. The low income groups would 
be in a much worse position than 
they are now. We hope that our legis- 
lators will recognize this fact before 
it is too late. 


The Time Ahead 


Oo 

The fact cannot be denied that the 
increasing competition coming from 
chain stores and super markets con- 
stitute a serious threat to independ- 
ent wholesale grocers and their re- 


Ve 


tail customers. Their volume is being 
cut into, and the price situation is 
unfavorable. 

However, this is by no means the 
first time these industries have faced 
unfavorable situations, and they have 
invariably survived them. Undoubted- 
ly they will do the same again. The 
greatest danger is in the attitude of 
the management of the individual 
wholesale businesses. If a spirit of 
defeatism is permitted to prevail, the 
results will be bad. On the other 
hand, if management digs in and 
fights back with every legitimate 
means at its disposal, then the out- 
look cannot be but encouraging. 
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Brand Preferences 


1°) 

Flour jobbers and wholesale grocers 
who may be considering expanding 
their private brand business might do 
well to study a trend that is taking 
place among a number of leading 
chain store organizations. Prior to the 
war, as is well known, most such 
concerns featured their own brands 
as much as possible. During the war 
it was difficult to get these brands 
filled, and they naturally stocked 
more of the nationally advertised 
brands. 

It was generally assumed that 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (0) 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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with the end of the conflict the 
chains would return to their private 
brand ways, and, indeed, many of 
them did. However, the result was 
not exactly what had been expected. 
Apparently housewives had become 
accustomed to the better known 
brands, and were not inclined to shift 
to the lesser known ones. 

The result has been that some of 
the chains have publicly acknowl- 
edged that they are again turning to 
the nationally advertised brands as 
the basis of their sales activities, 
While there are comparatively few 
nationally advertised brands of flour, 
many mills do advertise to consum- 
ers in those localities where their 
business is the best. Furthermore, 
these brands have the advantage of 
carrying the manufacturers own 
name. We do not mean this as a 
criticism against private brands, but 
merely as a statement of fact about 
brand trends. 


Greater Volume Needed 


ie) 

With rapidly mounting costs of do- 
ing business, and with prices already 
at levels which prevent them being 
advanced further to care for the 
heavier costs, the only answer for 
wholesale grocers and other flour dis- 
tributors is to watch these factors as 
closely as possible, and do their ut- 
most to increase their volume. 

That, of course, is a difficult under- 
taking, and can only be accomplished 
through increased sales effort. Prob- 
ably every salesman can put on a lit- 
tle extra effort; sales management 
can lend a little more effective co- 
operation; territories can be combed 
more carefully; delivery operation can 
probably be made more efficient; 
warehouse work can be streamlined; 
advertising can be used more profit- 
ably to increase sales. 

These are but a few of the things 
that wholesalers can do to meet the 
conditions now facing them. They 
not only should be done, but they 
will have to be put into effect if the 
wholesale industry is to meet the 
challenge now facing it successfully. 


Merchandising Cooperatio n 


ce) 

We have repeatedly written in this 
column that independent retail gro- 
cers need the merchandising advice 
and assistance of their wholesale sup- 
pliers. In the case of flour distrib- 
utors who are selling only the one 
product, it may be somewhat diffi- 
cult for them continuously to supply 
their dealers with new merchandis- 
ing ideas. 

However, if they will look farther 
than flour alone, it may not be as 
hard as it seems. For instance, a dis- 
play of flour together with the many 
other items that go with it will in- 
evitably attract attention. Jams, jel- 


’ lies, syrups, peanut butter and in- 


numerable other items could be in- 
cluded in this related listing. 

Such merchandising activity wil! 
not only help retail grecers increas: 
their businesses, but it will also aid 
distributors in selling more flour. Too 
much attention cannot be given to co 
operation of this kind. 


Food and Politics 


° 

With an election year with us and 
all food prices at an extremely high 
level, it is a foregone conclusion that 
every type of food, including flour, 
will be made one of the greatest 
political footballs of all time. Wheth- 
er criticism against food prices be 
justified or not, the fact remains that 
(Continued on page 33) 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 
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You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS RED WING 


MINNESOTA 
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The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
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Proposed Changes in Rules on 
Employees Hit by Rep. Knutson 


-WASHINGTON — Following two 
recent federal court decisions in re- 
gard to the social security status of 
independent contractors, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue issued 
a ruling that such independent op- 
erators aS “bob-tailers” in the bak- 
ing industry would be brought under 
coverage of the social security laws. 

After this ruling was issued Rep. 
Harold Knutson (R., Minn.) asked 
that its effective date be postponed 
until hearings could be held to de- 
termine the validity of such an ac- 
tion. Following this congressional pro- 
test, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue deferred the effective date 
indefinitely until the requested hear- 
ings can be held. 

The action of the commissioner fol- 
lowed two court decisions, one of 
which clearly seems to inyolve inde- 
pendent baking industry contractors 
and if the hearings sustain the com- 
missioner it will create greatly 
changed conditions in the baking in- 
dustry regarding the so-called ‘“‘bob- 
tailers.” 


% Ruling Cited 


The court decision which most 
clearly parallels baking industry 
practices was that involving an in- 
dependent coal operator who bought 
coal from a large supplier and dis- 
tributed it for his own account to 
consumers. In this case the court 
ruled that the independent operator 
could not be denied the social and 
economic benefits of the social se- 
curity laws. 

If applied to the baking industry, 
it is predicted by industry attorneys 
that the present relationships be- 
tween the baker and the “bob-tailer” 
would be radically altered. For ex- 
ample, the baker would be respon- 
sible to make social security deduc- 
tions and contributions for this type 
of operator the same as a regular 
full-time employee. 

While hearings on the controversy 
by a congressional committee are not 
likely to held until more consequen- 
tial business has been covered by 
Congress, legislative relief has been 
offered through the introduction of a 
bill by Rep. Bertrand W. Gearhart 
(R., Cal.) which would maintain this 
type of independent contractor on his 
present status. This bill (HJ 296) has 
been referred to the House Ways and 
Means Committee, which probably 
will be the group to hold hearings 
on the recent ruling of the commis- 
sioner. Observers believe that the 


hearings on the Gearhart bill and on 
the internal revenue department’s 
ruling may be joined. 


Factors Listed 


In listing factors to be taken into 
consideration in determining who is 
an employee, the proposed regula- 
tions include: (1) degree of control 
over individual, (2) permanency of 
relation, (3) integration of the indi- 
vidual’s work in the business to which 
he renders service, (4) skill required 
of the individual, (5) investment by 
the individual in facilities for work 
and (6) opportunities of the individ- 
ual for profit or loss. 

Each of the factors is to be exam- 
ined and applied in a particular case 
for its significance in determining 
in that case “whether as a matier 
of economic reality the individual is 
dependent upon or independent of 
the business to which he renders 
service.” All of the factors are to 
be weighed for their composite effec 
the total situation in the case govern- 
ing the determination. 

The American Bakers Assn. has 
urged its members to file protests 
against the proposed changes, which, 
according. to the commissioner, are 
soon “expected to be promulgated in 
final form.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROTTER BAKING CO. SOLD 
TO W. H. HEINEMANN, INC. 


MILWAUKEE—The Rotter Baking 
Co., 1846 N. Sixth St., for the past 
25 years local wholesale baker of 
bread, rolls and doughnuts, has been 
sold to William H. Heinemann, Inc., 
4011 N. Oakland Ave., operating a 
chain of retail shops in Milwaukee. 
No sale price was announced, al- 
though it is rumored that the price 
set on the Rotter plant and equip- 
ment was in excess of $200,000. 

Sale of the plant brings to a close 
more than 50 years’ association with 
the baking industry of Louis H. Rot- 
ter, founder and head of the firm. 
He retired from active business Jan. 
17 when the Rotter plant ceased op- 
erations under the Rotter name. 

Acquisition of the Rotter plant by 
Mr. Heinemann is in line with a pro- 
posed expansion of the Heinemann op- 
erations in the metropolitan Milwau- 
kee area, as well as the need for ad- 
ditional facilities to service the five 
outlets now in operation throughout 
the city. 
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Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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A QUALITY - PROVEN TRIO 
TO BUILD BIGGER SALES 
FOR FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 





Silk Floss + Lassen’s Perfection * Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 




















OUR AIM IS NOT MERELY TO SELL WHEAT TO MILLERS 


It is to supply our milling customers with wheat of the type they require 
from great Southwestern stocks or current marketings, giving them the 
whole value of our judgment and long experience and our ample facilities. 


- ALWAYS millers are our preferred customers. 
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Ee BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * ye" 


MO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


emacruc sao Butvaté a NeW voax - DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 





























Cfor Almost 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
WINGOLD « WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
} These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
“THERE IS NO | 2 
SUBSTITUTE A. Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
FOR QUALITY” BEARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
acs pee = © WINONA, MINNESOTA ~ 
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N. Y. BAKERS CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARY—The 25th anniversary of 
the Bakers Club of New York was held in the quarters of the organiza- 
tion in the Shelton Hotel, New York, in December. In the photograph 
above, the birthday cake is shown before its cutting by Albert E. Tolley, 
Ward Baking Co.; Charles P. Oliver; Frank A. Lyon, secretary of the 
Bakers Club; Ernest Hollmuller, then president of the club, and Russell 
E. Duvernoy, Duvernoy & Sons, Inc., the recently-elected president. In 
the picture below, Mr. Duvernoy is on the left, with M. L. Bausman, 
Malt-Diastase Co.; William A. Lohman, General Mills, Inc.; J. H. Blake; 
Mr. Hollmuller of the John Reber Baking Corp., which supplied the cake, 
and Percy T. Storr, Food Materials Corp. 








Details of BIPP Advertising 
Described for Subscribers 


CHICAGO — Final arrangements 
for the baking industry promotional 
program, planned for all branches of 
the industry, have been completed 
and the consumer advertising phase 
of the campaign is now ready to be 
launched with the initial appearance 
of a BIPP ad in the March 15 issue 
of Life magazine. 

Baker subscribers who have made 
BIPP possible have received from 
program headquarters in Chicago the 
first industry announcement of just 
what the program includes. Mailed 
during the week of Feb. 9 was a col- 
orful broadside describing the con- 
sumer campaign, point-of-sale ma- 
terial and other merchandising tie-in 
devices to bring the national cam- 
paign forcefully to the customer at 
the point-of-sale. 

Opening the envelope with the teas- 





er copy, “Handle with Care—Your 
BIPP Is Inside,” subscribers were 
greeted with the caption, “Here’s 
Your BIPP—Here’s What You've 
Been Waiting For.” 


Campaign Dramatized 


The inside pages dramatize the 
consumer advertising campaign open- 
ing with a four-color two-page ad- 
vertisement in the March 15 issue of 
Life, which in itself reaches 5,415,000 
subscribers with a total readership 
of 26 million. 

Closely following the Life adver- 
tisement is continuing colorful adver- 
tising telling the bakers’ story sched- 
uled in Ladies Home Journal and 
McCall’s, with their circulation of 
4,611,000 and 3,599,000, respectively. 
The entire 1948 schedule in these 
three publications will deliver 99,- 





811,000 pages of baking industry ad- 
vertising. 

Consumer advertising during 1948 
in the three magazines is scheduled in 
the following months: 

Life—March, April, May, June, Sep- 
tember, October, November and De- 
cember. 

Ladies Home Journal—May, June, 
September, October, November and 
December. 

McCall’s—June, July, October, No- 
vember and December. 

Accompanying the merchandising 
folder sent to subscribers was a re- 
print of the opening advertisement 
appearing in Life. The inside pages 
of the folder describe the benefits 
to be derived from the display of 
these reprints in number at the point- 
of-sale. 


Truck Panel Described 


In addition, the mailing piece de- 
scribes a four-color truck panel pos- 
ter tying into the national theme. It 
describes the endseals, outserts and 
package tie-ins made available to 
the baking industry by all producers 
of printed paper and packages for 
bakery foods. Newspaper mats in one 
and two-column sizes as well as 
“thought-starters” for newspaper and 
radio copy tie-ins are described. 

Accompanying the merchandising 
mailing to BIPP subscribers was a 
covering letter from the BIPP staff 
which urges intense utilization of tie- 
in material to increase the program’s 
impact on the consumer at the point- 


of-sale. For those bakers serving food” 


outlets, a specimen letter is proposed 
to be mailed or distributed to food 
store management urging them to 
tie into the national campaign by dis- 
playing point-of-sale material for 
greater profit to them in helping 
build store traffic and sales in their 
bakery foods departments. 

In addition to the consumer adver- 
tising, the 1948 BIPP advertising 
schedule includes full-page. advertise- 
ments in the following medical and 
grocery publications: 

Journal of the American Medical 
Assn.—March, May, September, Oc- 
tober and December. 

Modern Medicine—April, June, Sep- 
tember, October and November. 

Progressive Grocer—March, April, 
June, September, October, November 
and December. 

Bulletin National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers—March, May, July, Sep- 
tember, October, November and De- 
cember. 

Further details on these campaigns 
will be announced later as plans are 
completed. 


Tie-ins Planned 


“Sufficient time is being allowed 
for subscribers to order the quanti- 
ties of tie-in material which they are 
in a position to use so that appropri- 
ate displays of bakery products as 
well as the tie-in material can be 
placed in the stores about the time 
that the Life advertisement reaches 
the homes and newsstands on March 
12,” BIPP leaders pointed out. 

“Allied trades and supply groups, 
as always displaying a cooperative 
attitude toward the baking industry, 
have been informed and supplied with 
Life reprints and merchandising fold- 
ers. In order to urge full cooperation 
with the national campaign when it 
breaks, secretaries of local, state and 
regional associations are likewise be- 
ing informed and given materials so 
that they can seek full cooperation 
of their members. . 

“In order to reach every food out- 
let with this most important baking 
industry-wide project, March. 12 is 
B Day for the- baking industry: ‘B’ 
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AIB, ABA COMMITTEES 
PLAN MEETINGS 


CHICAGO—The executive commit- 
tees of the American Institute of 
Baking and the American Bakers 
Assn. will hold separate meetings dur- 
ing February at the Stevens Hotel. 
The AIB committee will meet Feb. 
18 and the ABA group has scheduled 
a two-day meeting, Feb. 19-20. 





for bakers and ‘B’ for ‘bucks’ which 
the BIPP, with cooperation at the 
local level, is sure to put into the 
cash registers of stores throughout 
the nation. 

“March 12 marks a new era for the 
baking industry—one which it is felt 
will eventually see bakery foods as- 
sume their rightful place in the minds 
of the consuming public and position 
the baker and his industry in his 
rightful place of importance in the 
American way of life.” ; 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW HAVEN GROCERS SEEK 
CHEAPER BREAD AT RETAIL 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. — Confer- 
ences are under way in an attempt 
by the New Haven Retail Grocers 
Assn. to provide a cheaper loaf of 
bread at the retail level between rep- 
resentatives of the association and 
officials of the large commercial bak- 
eries in the area. 

The 400-man association is threat- 
ening to go into the bread business: 
with a loaf under the association label 
if the conferences do not produce a 
cheaper loaf comparable to those be- 
ing produced by a few small con- 
cerns here. 

The association hints that it may 
acquire a large, local bakeshop if 
necessary and speculation is current 
that it is the quarters of the now 
defunct Emanuelson Bakery. 

The Wolfe Baking Co., which fired 
the opening gun in the campaign by 
the introduction of a 16-0z., 10¢ loaf 
recently, is still putting them out, 
although bakers estimate that the 
cost of materials alone is 8.5¢. The 
Mohican Market has appeared with 
a cheaper loaf, and the Snider Baking 
Co., Waterbury, one of the area's 
largest independents, has announced 
a 20-oz. loaf to retail at two for 25¢. 
Officials of commercial bakeries have 
not commented as yet. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUAKER OATS ANNOUNCES 
SALES STAFF PROMOTIONS 


CHICAGO — The following trans- 
fers and promotions have been arn- 
nounced by the Quaker Oats Co.: 

G. A. LeGros has been appointed to 
succeed Hamilton Browne as manager 
of the company’s Michigan sales office 
in Detroit. Mr. LeGros was trans- 
ferred from Minneapolis, where he 
held a similar sales position. 

Mr. Browne goes to the company’s 
Chicago office as southeastern divi- 
sion sales manager. 

M. C. Olsson has been named to 
succeed Mr. LeGros as manager of 
the company’s Minneapolis sales of- 
fice. Mr. Olsson formerly was assis‘- 
ant manager of the company’s Michi- 
gan sales office. 

‘ W. E. Jarman, formerly assistant 
manager of the Quaker Oats sales 
office in St. Louis, has been promoted 
to manager. In Quaker sales since 
1921, Mr. Jarman came to St. Louis 
last year from Salt Lake City, Utah, 
where he was manager of the. loca! 
office. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 



















“MERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 











General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CrTy 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Fteaie 

































GROWN 
MILLS 











PORTLAND, OREGON 





WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


Millers of High 


port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPKEME” 











Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 








TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING . PORTLAND 4, OREGON 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 















RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 























PENNSYLVANIA OFFICERS—New officers of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., elected at that group’s recent convention in Philadelphia, are 
shown above with O. P. Binner, president of the American Bakers Assn., 


who was a convention speaker. 


Left to right, they are: Mr. Binner; 


©, Frank Summy, Jr., Wheatland Bakeries, Lancaster, reelected treas- 
urer; John Schaible, Schaible’s Bakery, Easton, new president; Paul M. 
Baker, Jenny Lee Bakeries, McKees Rocks, new vice president, and John 
R. Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., Erie, retiring president. 





Mutual Millers’ Directors Move 
to Alter Constitution, By-Laws 


BUFFALO—A revision of the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the Mutual 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. was or- 
dered printed for presentation to the 
membership at the midsummer con- 
vention in Jamestown, N. Y., next 
August by the board of directors at 
the organization’s midwinter conven- 
tion at Hotel Buffalo Feb. 11. 

Under the revision, the secretary 
would be given additional duties and 
extra funds to enable him to keep the 
membership informed on association 
and trade matters. The new constitu- 
tion also would permit any one inter- 
ested in the industry to join the or- 
ganization, but the officers would be 
restricted to men actually engaged in 
feed mixing and merchandising in 
western New York and northwestern 
Pennsylvania. The directors also took 
steps to further increase the member- 
ship. In the past two years there has 
been an increase from 58 members 
to 105. 


—————————— 
SPECIAL TRAIN TO ASBE 
CONVENTION PLANNED 


NEW YORK—tThe schedule of the 
New York Bakers Special to the 1948 
convention of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, scheduled in 
Chicago March 8-11, has been an- 
nounced as follows: 


Saturday, March 6: leaves New 
York (Grand Central Station) 4:45 
p.m. EST. 

Saturday, March 6: leaves Har- 


mon 5:31 p.m, EST. 

Sunday, March 7: arrives Chicago 
(LaSalle Street Station) 8:40 a.m. 
EST. 

The special will be part of the 
Commodore Vanderbilt and will have 
roomettes, bedrooms, compartments, 
drawing rooms and lower berths. Fur- 
ther information and _ reservations 
are available from Claude A. Bas- 
cembe, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York. 


More than 200 attended the con- 
vention, which began with a lunch- 
eon and wound up with a banquet and 
entertainment sponsored by the Buf- 
falo feed and grain men. 


The meeting had more than ordi- 
nary interest to the members because 
of the changes in prices in the grain 
market. The speakers reflected the 
intense interest in the future and the 
factors that brought about the re- 
cent fall in prices. 


Market Break Analyzed 


John Cipperly, Washington corre- 
spondent of The Northwestern Miller, 
said it appeared that the ground- 
work for the break was laid when 
Congress put into the interim aid 
appropriation bill the mandatory pro- 
vision for a 150 million bushel wheat 
carry-over. This set a definite limit 
on the amount of wheat the adminis- 
tration could move out of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Cipperly said that a subsequent 
review of world supply factors re- 
vealed that four major improvements 
had occurred. These he listed as pros- 
pects of another billion-bushel crop 
in the U.S., improved outturn in Ar- 
gentina, production in western Europe 
equal to about 85% of prewar and 
an expected record export from Aus- 
tralia. 


Also, Mr. Cipperly continued, the 
Rumanian government has been free- 
ly offering corn in western Europe, 
and it has been learned that negotia- 
tions have been undertaken to buy 
corn in Europe for the German occu- 
pation zone. 

“When this news hit the commodity 
markets it found them weak and 
ready for lower levels,” he declared. 

“Informed government officials be- 
lieve that the markets should stabil- 
ize somewhere around $2.50 bu. for 
wheat and other grains at compar- 
able prices,” Mr. Cipperly said. He 
pointed out that there now is no for- 


mal administrative procedure for-the- 
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government to support the grain mar- 
kets except through open market 
buying. 

“Consequently,” he said, “it appears 
that the government is obligated to 
enter the wheat market when the 
price falls to approximately $2.22 bu. 
at terminals in order to fulfill price 
support requirements of the Steag- 
all Amendment.” sore 

While the market slump temporari- 
ly puts the danger of renewed price, 
ration and allocation controls out of 
the picture, other major considera- 
tions now deserve the closest scrutiny, 
the speaker said.# 

He named as the most important 
of these the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. All proposals relating to this 
program contemplate the use of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to handle 
food procurement, with industrial 
goods to be handled through private 
commercial channels, he said. 

“It is feared,” Mr. Cipperly said, 
“that if CCC intervenes as the mo- 
nopolistic food procurement agency 
for the duration of the ERP, it may 
destroy all the private trade contacts 
between this nation and foreign buy- 
ers. It is believed that the milling 
industry has made tentative pro- 
tests over the government procure- 
ment aspects of ERP.” 

Another proposal, the granting of 
a permanent charter to the CCC, also 
warrants examination, the speaker 
continued. The General Accounting 
Office regards the CCC’s status as a 
corporation “a fiction,” he said, since 
CCC directors are appointed by the 
secretary of agriculture and presum- 
ably function at his command. 

Mr. Cipperly said he agreed with 
this view and suggested: “Why not 
make CCC a branch of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and compel 
the secretary to come to Congress 
each year to outline his plans and 
ask for annual appropriations?” 


Price Picture Viewed 


Prof. L. C. Cunningham of the Cor- 
nell University department of farm 
management presented an analysis 
of prices, pointing out that if 1948 
crop conditions are favorable, Janu- 
ary may have been the peak month 
of prices for farm products in the 
present postwar period. 

Reviewing the sharp declines in 
grains, Prof. Cunningham said the 
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break was a partial correction for the 
very high prices resulting from last 
year’s unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. It may mark the beginning of 
a general price recession in the U:S., 
he added. 

“However,” he continued, “grains 
and other concentrate feeds are stil] 
in relatively short supply. The supply 
of total concentrates for feed for the 
feed year which began last Oct. 1 
was estimated to be about 12% small- 
er than that for the preceding year. 
Yet the estimated consumption of 
feed in the October-December quar- 
ter was reduced only 7 or 8%. That 
is, a disproportionately large share of 
the year’s supply was used in that 
first quarter. As a consequence, corn 
will be in very short supply until the 
new harvest. From the first of the 
year to corn picking time, we have 
only three bushels of corn to use for 
every four bushels used in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 

“Fortunately, the supply situation 
with respect to wheat is somewhat 
easier. Jan. 1, 1948, wheat stocks of 
nearly 800 million bushels are suffi- 
cient to fulfill the remainder of the 
announced export commitment of 450 
million bushels and to reserve 150 
million bushels for end-of-crop-year 
carry-over, and still leave about 175 
million bushels of wheat for feed. 
This compares with about 75 million 
bushels fed last year in the January- 
June period. 

“Until mid-January, 1948, prices of 
both farm and nonfarm products at 
wholesale in the United States had 
been rising rapidly for many months. 
Both groups of products rose about 
15% during the past year. Following 
the end of World War I, prices con- 
tinued to rise for about a year and 
a half and then collapsed. So far in 
the present postwar period, prices 
have risen almost steadily for two 
and a half years. The present high 
price levels are not expected to con- 
tinue indefinitely. A decline to lower 
levels within the next year or two is 
expected, and if 1948 crop condi- 
tions are favorable, January may have 
been the peak month of prices of 
farm products in the present postwar 
period.” 

At present, Prof. Cunningham sug- 
gested, inventories should be kept on 
as low a working basis as possible 
and debts and charge accounts should 
also be limited. 





Flour Use Decline Blamed on 
Long Extraction, Conservation 


The government regulated longer 
extraction flour and the food conser- 
vation drives have been blamed by 
the Millers National Federation for 
the sharp postwar decline in flour 
consumption in the U.S. 

In a recent issue of The Hook-Up, 
MNF publication, it was pointed out 
that official figures show that flour 
consumption in 1945 in the U.S. was 
approximately 164 lb. per person. 
This decline to 157 lb. in 1946 and 
the preliminary and unofficial com- 
putation indicates that the total for 
1947 fell to “the alarming level of 
146 lb. per person,” the federation 
said. 

“This may be changed by later and 
more authoritative summaries, but it 
is quite clear that in any event the 


1947 use of flour was well below that” 


of several previous years and per- 
haps the lowest in history,” the fed- 
eration reported. “The use of flour 
per -capita= remained - above-160 Ib. 


throughout the war years and, in 
fact, reached or exceeded that figure 
even before the war. 


Reasons Given 


“In analyzing the reasons for the 
sharp postwar decline in use of flour, 
it seems to us that the following fac- 
tors have perhaps been most impor- 
tant: The impact of 80% flour two 
years ago and the accompanying gov- 
ernment campaign for wheat conser- 
vation, the impact of the wheat con- 
servation program of the Luckman 
committee last fall and the increased 
availability of other foods. 

“There is not much reasonable 
doubt that. the wheat conservation 
efforts of early 1946 and late 1947 
have had a profound effect upon the 
use of breadstuffs by the American 
people. We have but to note the pol- 
icy of restaurants and hotels in serv- 
ing bread or rolls only upon request, 
to hear the talk at nearly every level 
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about the shortage of wheat and the 
need to save it for use abroad, to 
read the continued publication of 
government and other messages 
pleading for us to ‘save a slice of 
bread a day,’ and to note the percept- 
ible drop in bakery output in recent 
months to be convinced that the 
wheat conservation program has been 
effective. We do not doubt that its 
effects will be felt in terms of dim- 
inished use of breadstuffs for a con- 
siderable period ahead. 


80% Extraction 


“We think that the net result of 
the 80% extraction experiment has 
also been to reduce American con- 
sumers’ interest in breadstuffs. A 
good many bakers and some millers 
have contended that little or no dif- 
ference could be observed in the qual- 
ity of baked products during this pe- 
riod, but this claim is pretty thor- 
oughly disproved by consumer sur- 
veys which showed that a large per- 
centage of users were definitely dis- 
satisfied with the product. This in 
turn was almost certainly translated 
into a lower consumption rate and 
this lower rate has evidently con- 
tinued. 


“It also seems clear that the in- 
creased availability of other foods, 
following the shortages which pre- 
vailed from time to time during the 
war years for these products, has 
also served to turn the bread curve 
downward, The competition among 
foods for a place in the human stom- 
ach is becoming more intense all the 
while, and it is noteworthy that pro- 
motion efforts in behalf of various 
foods are becoming increasingly ag- 
gressive. Offhand, we cannot think 
of a single major food product ex- 
cept breadstuffs which has not had 
the benefit of a major promotional 
campaign. As far as breadstuffs are 
concerned, this deficiency seems cer- 
tain to be remedied in the near fu- 
ture, but it will take a good long time 
for the fine story in behalf of our 
preduct to register sufficiently with 
the public to put it on even terms 
with other foods.” 
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Pillsbury Mills 
Safety Contest 
Winners Get Clocks 


MINNEAPOLIS—Time stood still 
for a few minutes last month for erm- 
ployees of the Buffalo, Atchison and 
Clinton, Iowa, plants of Pillsbury 





Mills, Inc., when electric clocks were _ 


distributed to each employee in the 
winning plants of the company’s 1947 
interplant safety contest. 

Brief ceremonies at each of the 
winning plants marked distribution of 
the clocks, awarded a total of 794 
employees in recognition of their 
achievement in helping make 1947 
the safest year in the history of 
Pillsbury Mills. 

At Buffalo, where 521 employees 
were awarded clocks, presentation 
was made Jan. 21 and accepted by 
Joseph Bladenspiel, chairman of the 
safety committee, on behalf of the 
employees. 

Officials present included A. B. Spar- 
boe, flour milling division president; 
M. F. Dougherty, flour milling divi- 
sion vice president, and Walter A. 
Moore, Buffalo plant manager. 

At Atchison, where 210 employees 
received clocks, awards were made 
Jan. 14. Atchison finished 1947 with 
an unbroken string of 435 days with- 
out a lost time accident. Clyde Hen- 


drix, president of the feed and soy 





division, and Mr. Sparboe made the 
presentation which was accepted on 
behalf of the employees by Clair Will- 
meth, chairman of the safety com- 
mittee. 

Clocks were distributed to 63 em- 
ployees of the Clinton soy plant Jan. 
12. This plant, at the end of 1947, had 
established a record of 691 days with- 
out a lost time accident, the record 
being made while a six-story addition 
to the plant was being constructed 
and the plant proper remaining in un- 
interrupted operation.. Mr. Hendrix 
made the presentation and it was ac- 
cepted by A. L.- Peterson, Clinton 
branch manager; Harry Krick, soy 
plant manager, and Ken Melvin, plant 
safety committee chairman. 
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CONDITIONS POINT TO 
BIG USSR GRAIN CROPS 


Press reports from Russia indicate 
that if favorable conditions continue 
the Soviet Union has a chance of 
beating last year’s very good grain 
crop. 

The reports said winter grain crops 
had come through the first half of 
the winter very well. 

Thé mild weather was said to have 
favored the rye crop, while other 
crops were reported in excellent con- 
dition. The acreage for 1948 was de- 
clared to exceed considerably that of 
1947. Heavy rains and snows have 
built up a reserve of moisture. 





27 





Reports stated that southern areas 
of the USSR never had made so 
early a start in field work as this 
year. Hundreds of collective farms 
already are sowing spring wheat, 
barley and other crops, it was stated. 
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MILWAUKEE FLOUR UP 


MILWAUKEE—Sharp increases in 
the movement of flour in the local 
market were noted during January, 
this year, over that reported by the 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange a year 
ago in January. Receipts increased to 
64,050 bbl. from the 56,350 bbl. a year 
previous, while shipments were upped 
to 44,800 bbl. from the 22,750 bbl. a 
year before. 
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“You have to pay for 
a container...Why 


not one that smart 





Buffalo 


housewives can re-use?” 


Facts are facts! The container in which you pack your 


TFohn H. Peek, Pres. 
Andrew O. Peek, Vice-Pres. 





product is an item of expense. to you, whether it’s a bottle, a 
wooden box, or a cloth bag! By paying a little extra for Ken- 
Print Bags you can turn that expense into an investment that 


means more customers and repeat sales. 


Women, America over, really go for Ken-Print Bags. They 
dress themselves and their families in the flowery prints— 
the sophisticated stripes. They beautify their homes with the 
colorful Ken-Print materials—and make lovely sets of the 
pillow case bags—tablecloths and napkins of the gay checked 
patterns. And they keep coming back for more of the products 
that are packed in P/K Bags! 


P/K Ken-Print Bags work overtime—all the time—for you. 


° Try them for your product. For further information, write 


YY PERCY KENT BAE C8., INE. 


Kansas City New York 


Richard K. Peek, Vice-Pres. 


REPRINT OF ANFADVERTISEMENT APPEARING IN FULLICOLOR 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





THE PUBLIC FEED TROUGH— 
Certain economic prophets enliven 
us with the suggestion that we may 
be nearer than we know to a national 
consumer food subsidy. They point 
to signs, portents and oracular utter- 
ances from Washington. We are re- 
minded that the secretary of agricul- 
ture, Clinton P. Anderson, more than 
once has said that he believes there 
should be a “floor under consump- 
tion.” They ask us to consider how 
far down the list of new deal social 
securities socialized nutrition may be 
from socialized medicine. 

The idea of a consumer subsidy has 
so far crystallized as to take its p'ace 
in proposed legislation. In 1945 Sen. 
Aiken (R., Vt.) introduced a food 
allotment bill setting up, through 
government agencies, a minimum 
adequate diet. To insure everybody’s 
getting that diet he proposed direct 
financial assistance to the consumer 
wherever the cost would be more 
than 40% of his income. A food cou- 
pon device would be used. In a nor- 
mal year, so economists are said to 
have said, this subsidy would cost the 
American taxpayers half a million, 
and in bad times it might go as high 
as a couple of billion. 

The first direct ancestor of the food 
subsidy, however, certainly must 
have been the new deal’s food stamp 
plan for marketing surpluses, and a 
lineal descendant surely is the free 
school lunch program now in effect. 
It is estimated that some 7 million 
of the 27% million American children 
in elementary and high schools were 
given free or partly free lunches in 
1947, at a cost to the federal govern- 
ment of about $75 million. 

Those who heard or read even a 
small portion of the many thousands 
of words of argument uttered in the 
halls of Congress during recent years 
in support of the school lunch sub- 
sidy must have been impressed strong- 
ly by the emotional eloquence of 
those who feel that we should be no 
less inclined to feed our own chil- 
dren from the public treasury than 
we are to feed the children of the 
rest of the world. But there was an- 


other recurrent philosophy running 
through the debate: Why stop with 
the children? Why not go right home 
with them, tell their parents what 
to put on the family table—and then 
assist them, if necessary, to put it 
there? 

History speaks to us about these 
things. There was, for example, the 
bread dole of the Caesars, and then 
the fall of Rome. So do current events 
speak. We have before us the awe- 
some spectacle of Britain’s food sub- 
sidies, which in the fiscal year 1946- 
47 cost the taxpayers $1,596,500,000. 
It seems worth trying to figure 
whether this situation is cause or ef- 
fect of the British form of socialism, 
which is only in certain respects and 
degrees different from ours. Shall we 
go farther down that road? 


J 3 We learn this from a letter- 
to-the-editor writer in the New York 
Sun: “An economist in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has estimated 
that if wheat rises $1 a bushel, the 
annual cost of food to the American 
people increases by $5 billion owing 
to the inter-relation of wheat to 
other commodities. In a brief period 
last year wheat advanced $1 on gov- 
ernment buying of 19 million bushels. 
Thus, a married couple with two chil- 
dren had the cost of setting its table 
increased by approximately $136 be- 
cause the government was active in 
the wheat market.” % 3% J Our let- 
ter writer’s refrain is that the gov- 
ernment should be forced to retire 
from the commodity markets. 


One reason why the world is hun- 
gry is that it contains about 150 mil- 
lion more people than were on terra 
firma 10 years ago. 


& J 3 When the president of a 
local group of British bakers ad- 
dressed them recently he confessed 
that at the beginning of his career in 
the industry 50 years ago bread mak- 
ing was substantially the same as it 
had been in the days of ancient Rome. 
Big steps had since been made, he 
said, but there was still a long way 
for the industry to go. % J % As 
for Rome, baking there was anciently 
the work of women, but about 168 
B.C. masculine bakers were brought 
from Macedonia (probably as cap- 
tives) and thence the industry be- 
came a profession. % % 3% “A Col- 
lege of Bakers” was instituted from 
which neither the bakers nor their 
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children coyld withdraw. These bak- 
ers of Rome were in high repute and 
endowed with extensive privileges. 
They were the only tradesmen who 
were not slaves. To preserve their 
honor and integrity they were pro- 
hibited from having any connection 
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with comedians and gladiators or at- 
tending exhibitions at the amphi- 
theater, so that they were not con- 
taminated by ordinary vices. Are we 
to assume, from this historical under- 
statement, that they were extraor- 
dinary ones? 
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Two decades ago the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, brought out this striking poster. 
It was too good to be merely transitory. Many a copy still is cherished throug!:- 
out the breadstuffs world. One of them came to light in the morning mail of 


this journal not long ago. 


It is here reproduced not only because it is of such 


a character as to be perpetually appropriate but because it is particularly 2p- 
propriate to the harrowed times in which we live. 
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MISADVENTURES OF 
BUREAUCRACY 


AYMOND MOLEY, a scholarly, if some- 
times mistaken, observer of times and 
events, last week said in his syndicated news col- 
umn: 
“Once more, the massive fecundity of 
Mother Earth has routed the pretensions of 
shortsighted men. Proposals for price con- 
trol, which were plausibly. offered as in- 
dispensable a few weeks ago, are now mere 
embarrassments to those who suggested them. 
Natural law, once derided by President Roose- 
velt as a cure for economic troubles, seems 
to be working once more. And when natural 
law operates, it uses an ax. 

“It is not difficult to see why wise people 
have been selling grain. They have been keep- 
ing up their home work far better than the 
people in Washington who want to regulate 
us. The administration has been thinking in 
last year’s figures. The market has noted last 
week’s figures.” 

While this obviously is entirely true it is but 
half the truth. The essentially true part is, as re- 
vealed by Dr. FitzGerald, secretary-general of 
the International Emergency Food Council, to the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, our 
official estimates of world wheat supplies and ab- 
solute world requirements were quite simply 3,- 
000,000 tons offside, just as suggested by Mr. 
Hoover and other authorities many months be- 
fore and as has been suspected by informed mem- 
bers of the grain trade here and elsewhere in the 
world through the whole period of this unreason- 
ing excitement centering around official Wash- 
ington. 

Just what would have happened to the price 
of wheat in this country and to a greater or less 
degree the world over had the government kept 
on with its inexpert juggling of prices in efforts 
to appease growers on the one hand and consum- 
ers on the other cannot, of course, be estimated. 
Yet it is quite indisputable that but for the gov- 
ernment’s virtual assumption of final authority 
over wheat and other grain prices as a means to 
“reducing the cost of living,” while its own buy- 
ing at virtually all times was the dominant factor 
in advancing prices to unprecedented levels, the 
market would have moved within a much narrow- 
er range and the crash of the last fortnight or 
so never would have occurred. 


Indeed, any unbiased study of the price record 
for at least two years past undoubtedly would 
show that, while the government was in and out 
of the wheat market with its huge buying and 
with its even more bullish repetitions of alarm- 
ing estimates of world shortages and the enor- 
mous demands still to be supplied by this coun- 
try, virtually the sole stabilizing influence on 
prices was trading in futures markets. By the 
aid of these facilities warehousemen and millers 
were able reasonably to protect themselves 
against the erratic price movements flowing from 
the trading directed from Washington and the 
noise and fury accompanying its every move. 

Yet, in the end, those markets were damned 
by the President and his aids, finally to the point 
where even the most legitimate traders in them 
were rated as public enemies. It is not inappro- 
priate that this stupid condemnation of free and 
open markets ultimately spread to include men 
prominent in the vast Truman bureaucracy, even 
to his closest personal associates. That this should 
develop into a stupid scandal involving the in- 
tegrity of servants of America’s free government 
is less a disgrace to the government itself than 
to those who have been entrusted by the people, 
however unwillingly, with its administration. 
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INTERNATIONAL CHEATING 


WO news dispatches in a single morning 
T paper recently served well to illustrate 
to what a low ebb of honesty great nations of 
the world have drifted in their relations not only 
with other nations but even with their own peo- 
ple. 

First of these is President Peron’s defense of 
Argentina’s long established policy of paying its 
wheat growers the equivalent of $1.70 per bush- 
el and then reselling the grain to needy coun- 
tries at $5.70 per bushel, as compared with the 
general world price of about $3.18 per bushel 
and even less than that in this country. Senor 
Peron’s justification is based on the alleged fact 
that much of Argentina’s wheat is sold by barter 
—in exchange for other things needed in his 
country, the price of which is as much inflated 
as is that of the wheat given in exchange. All 
of which is, of course, almost completely phony, 
the heart of the business being that the Peron 
government is merely taking cruel advantage 
of the hunger in the world. 

The other item is a Washington dispatch re- 
vealing that the representatives of Soviet Russia 
engaged in negotiation over what part of the $11,- 
000,000,000 owed to the United, States on lend- 
lease account shall be repaid have filed a_counter- 
claim against this country for a $2,000,000,000 
credit as compensation “for the tremendous sacri- 
fices and heavy casualties she suffered in the com- 
mon war against Hitler.” Such a claim is ob- 
viously merely national cheating of the same 
type as Senor Peron’s wheat price juggling but 
on an even lower level. 

And, unfortunately, few nations, both great 
and small, over the whole world are guiltless 
of much the same kind of deceit and dishonesty. 
Perhaps we ourselves are not wholly free from 
fault. Yet, even if we are, we are making a poor 
job of it, as we ourselves will find out in the 
years to come when we are called upon to pay 
the enormous debts, a substantial portion of 
which will represent the billions out of which we 
have been quite simply swindled. 


APOLOGY 

E regret the necessity, in the interest of 
Ie samme, of having to apologize to our 
readers for our discussing in these comments the 
effect upon milling in the western mountain terri- 
tory of the proposed consolidation of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., the largest milling con- 
cern in that field, with the Montana Flour Mills 
Co. of Great Falls, Mont., operating important 
flour mills in that state and at Cleveland, Ohio. 
The contemplated consolidation hinged upon vote 
of approval of the stockholders of the latter 
hamed company, which, despite our assurance 
from reliable sources, failed to carry. 

The result is that both companies will con- 
tinue as before as wholly independent units, with 
all negotiations for combining ownership and 
control definitely suspended. Both companies have 
high standing in the industry and a record of 
profitable operation, apa will, so far as is known, 
carry on as before. 
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GUERRILLAS STILL WITH US 


HE other day, in looking for some old data 
Ts the “rat’s nest” drawer of our desk, we 
came upon a clipping from the Chicago Tribune 
of Nov. 27, 1933, captioned “Editorial of the Day.” 
Looking at it casually, we were astonished to 
find it a quotation from comment, printed on this 
page, captioned “Guerrillas in the Bushes,” and 
naturally continued to see what it was all about. 
Here is the text: 

“The other day, in a Washington news letter, 
we came upon the expression ‘guerrillas in the 
bushes,’ referring, of course, to those citizens 
who are reluctant to surrender all tradition, all 
experience and all independent thought to blind 
faith in the result of present government by ex- 
periment. The expression is typical—might, in- 
deed, almost be borrowed from one of the chal- 
lenging addresses of official exponents of ‘the new 
government, to whom all those who honestly dif- 
fer in opinion have become known as enemies, 
chiselers, or, as now, guerrillas. 

“Confessing our honest doubts of the result 
of our present playing with economic explosives, 
we yet would have less of doubt and more of 
faith if it were not for this constant flow of ac- 
cusation from the mouths, pens and press re- 
leases of proponents of the new order. It well 
may be that in the fullness of the times these 
theories whereby mankind is to be fitted to an 
economic pattern, all opportunity and all fortune 
brought to a common level and all industry made 
moral and more taxable by law, will be proved. 
Then will we be chastened for having so long 
clung to and so reluctantly abandoned the old or- 
der. Until then we must confess that our humor 


‘often is tried by parade ground economists call- 


ing us names through a loud speaker. . 

“Perhaps as the glory of pomp and the sense 
of power grow older these rulers of ours will 
become more amenable. Perhaps even a Henry 
Ford or two, cherishing memories of the faiths 
of their fathers and in the constitution of the 
United States, will cause them to contemplate 
themselves somewhat through the eyes with 
which others see them, and, even more to the 
point, through ears which now have to listen to 
their tub thumping. For ourselves, we know of no 
guerrillas, no bushwhackers, no traitors. We see 
only a’ troubled and altogether patient people, 
very weary of hard days and growing increasing- 
ly doubtful of government which assumes all vir- 
tue and ascribes to others all faults. Some day, 
doubtless, these facts will become more apparent 
at Washington and the language of government 
will thereafter become more temperate.” 

Putting aside all false modesty, we hold that 
for a fourteen-year-old prophecy this is as nearly 
on the nose of developments since the day it was 
written as any soothsayer could equal. Save for 
one thing—these rulers of ours have not yet be- 
come more amenable as the years have passed. 
They still are holding to their arbitrary assump- 
tion of power, still are chasing the phantoms of 
the first new deal days, still are ever demanding 
more and more autocratic authority, and still 
are plunging the nation more and more into con- 
fusion and deeper and deeper into involvements 
of incredible debt, now approaching the point of 
national bankruptcy. 

Yet, as we foretold, “these facts are becoming 
more apparent at Washington,” and there is now 
a better prospect than at any time since our 
comment was written that the “language of gov- 
ernment will become more temperate” and that 
the faith of our fathers in the Constitution of the 
United States will be reclaimed by the people. At 
no time in all of these trying years does this ap- 
pear less distant than just now when the evils 
resulting from stupid exercise of autocratic au- 
thority over all of the people are each day more 
and more evident. 
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Argentina Harvesting Wheat 
Crop Larger than Expected 


WASHINGTON — The outturn 
from the Argentine wheat harvest 
now being completed will be larger 
than was expected earlier, according to 
recent reports to the U.S. Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. The 
first official crop forecast, normally 
published early in December, has not 
yet been released. Trade reports indi- 
cate, however, that the crop may be 
at least as large as last year’s pro- 
duction of 206 million bushels. 

Expectations of better returns than 
were looked for earlier in the season 
are based in large part on surprising- 
ly good yields of unusually heavy 
test weight wheat reported from var- 
ious points in Cordoba and Santa Fe. 
Rainfall in southern Buenos Aires 
and in parts of La Pampa early in 
December was said to have made 
some improvement in prospects there, 
though the rain was too late in the 
season to benefit the crop greatly. 
Yields in those areas are reported 
to range from fair to poor, in contrast 
with the good yields in northern 
areas. Locust damage, which had 
threatened to be serious, especially 
in Cordoba and Santa Fe, had been 
held to a minimum at last report. 

The acreage seeded to wheat this 
year was the smallest recorded since 
1904, according to the final estimate 
of 13,641,000 acres seeded. The bonus 
to be paid producers for deliveries of 
wheat from the current crop before 
July 31 was announced too late in the 
season to provide any incentive to in- 
crease the acreage seeded. Increased 
harvesting costs are said to largely 


offset the increase in price paid to 
producers. (The price paid for de- 
liveries up to July 31, 1948, has been 
set at $1.62 bu., bagged, on track at 


Buenos Aires, deliveries after that . 


date at $1.46 bu., compared with last 
year’s price of $1.38 for the first 11,- 
000 tons delivered.) 

The outlook for other small grains 
is less favorable than the prospects 
for wheat, being smaller than the 
1946 outturn for all these grains. Rye 
and barley crops, as unofficially fore- 
cast at 14 and 34 million bushels, re- 
spectively, would be, however, larger 
than the average of 1935-39. Oats, as 
forecast at about 47 million bushels, 
would be smaller than average as 
well as less than the 1946 outturn. 
Much of the barley and oats acreage 
is in the southern part of the coun- 
try, and trade reports are more in- 
definite than in the case of wheat. 
Dry conditions in these areas are be- 
lieved to have brought yields some- 
what below those of 1946. 

Prices at which the Argentina 
Trade Promotion Institute will buy 
current crops of rye and oats were 
announced at the equivalent of $1.32 
bu. for rye and 69¢ for oats. Produc- 
ers will receive these higher prices 
from the government in the form 
of a bonus amounting to 3 pesos per 
100 kilograms (22¢ bu.) for rye and 
1.5 pesos (11¢ bu.) for oats. No change 
was made in last year’s price of 88¢ 
bu. for barley. 

Government control was recently 
extended to make the institute the 
sole purchaser of milling byproducts 
for export. 
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All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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WHEAT - BARLEY 
CORN: OATS 
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Fd faint 


[ak for 3.0.8. or delivered. prices! 


Transit 


GRAIN G FASE 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











“OLD SQUIRE” 


Alwaysis good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
RT RON ROE AF AR RTT, 


























Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —“’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
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The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis, 








DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 
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NET PROFIT UP FOR 
INTERSTATE BAKERIES 


—<>— 
Corporation Reports Net Profit Dur- 
ing 1947 at $1,529,278, Com- 
pared with $1,310,860 in 1946 


Net profit of Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. for the 52 weeks ended Dec. 27, 
1947, has been reported at $1,529,278, 
compared with $1,310,860 for the 52 
weeks ended Dec. 28, 1946. Net oper- 
ating profit for the 1947 period was 
set at $2,480,278, compared with $2,- 
120,860 for the 1946 period. Federal 
income taxes deducted in 1947 were 
$951,000, compared with $810,000 in 
1946. 

Earnings on 81,086%4 outstanding 
preferred shares of the company were 
reported at $18,860 during 1947, com- 
pared with $16,166 on 63,390 shares 
in 1946. Earnings per share on 305,- 
442 shares of outstanding common 
stock were $3.732 during 1947, com- 
pared with $3.017 per share on 305,- 
442 common shares outstanding in 
1946. 

Earnings per share preferred for 
both 1947 and 1946 were computed on 
81,08624 shares of $5 dividend pre- 
ferred stock which became exchange- 
able for 60,815 shares of $5 dividend 
preferred on June 9, 1947, the com- 
pany said. 
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Cheyenne Wheat Wins 
First and Second 
at Nebraska Show 


SIDNEY, NEB. — A sample of 
Cheyenne wheat testing 63 lb. won 
first place for its grower, John M. 
Ewing of Gering, Neb., at the Ne- 
braska Wheat Show held here recent- 
ly by the Nebraska Grain Improve- 
ment Assn, There were 446 entries in 
the wheat show and it was attended 
by approximately 1,500 persons from 
all parts of the state. J. C. Swin- 
bank, director of the grain improve- 
ment organization, said that the show 
surpassed any similar event ever held 
in Nebraska. 

Second place in the contest also 
was won by a sample of Cheyenne 
wheat grown by Kenneth and Donald 
Miller, 16- and 15-year old farmers 
from Dalton. 

Among the 15 prize winners, seven 
were of the Cheyenne variety and the 
remainder were Pawnee. Most of the 
entries varied in weight from 61 to 
64 Ib., and the contest was judged by 
Harry R. Clark, chief inspector, 
Omaha Grain Exchange. 

Miss Erma Crosby of Sidney was 
chosen wheat queen from a group of 
22 contestants for the honor. 
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CHESTER T. SMIDOWICZ, 
ARBA TREASURER, DIES 


CHICAGO—Chester T. Smidowicz, 
42, who for years has been associated 
with his father in the operation of the 
Smidowicz Bakery, 3230 S. Morgan 
St., Chicago, died Feb. 2. He had long 
been a leader in retail baking circles 
in Chicago, Illinois and nationally. 

He had served continuously as trea- 
surer of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America since 1938, had been a di- 
rector of the Illinois Bakers Assn. 
and for some years has been serving 
as secretary of the Polish Bakery 
Owners Association of Chicago. 

Survivors are his widow, four sons, 
one daughter, his father and mother, 
one brother and two sisters. 

Funeral services were held Feb. 6. 
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Any flour merchant can trust his 


business future to SUNNY 
KANSAS .. . and know that his 
customers will never be disappoint- 
ed in the baking results of this fine 
brand. For SUNNY KANSAS 


quality is firmly based on choice 


wheats and skillful milling. 


* 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA aid KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 








For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





he ... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















Jonres-HETTeELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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Report Covers" England’s Need 
for Distribution Investigation 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Manager of the London Office, 
The Northwestern Miller 


LONDON—The Lucas Marketing 
Report, so called from the name of 
its chairman, Lord Lucas, former ga- 
rage owner, is now occupying the 
attention of all those engaged in the 
production, importation and marketing 
of food, since it concerns itself with 
the nation’s need for more efficient 
and cheaper distribution. 

Such an investigation is timely in 
view of the report made recently that 
up to the beginning of 1947 the Min- 
istry of Food was incurring an annual 
loss of one and a half billion dollars. 

Since then, farmers have been 
granted higher prices for their crops 
and the wheat acreage payment has 
been revived. The price of imported 
food has also risen. Sir Stafford 
Cripps, chancellor of the exchequer, 
has made it clear that the govern- 
ment has no intention of allowing 
“food subsidies,” for that is what the 
loss represents, to increase further. 

The proposals of the Lucas com- 
mittee have been likened to the na- 
tionalization of British agriculture, 
since they envisage the setting up 
of commodity commissions for the 
marketing of all farm produce from 
grower to consumer. 


Farmers Hostile 


The farmers themselves are espe- 
cially hostile because the proposals 
mean more socialistic interference 
with what has always been the most 
individualistic of industries. It also 
means more “jobs for the boys,” an 
arrangement which seems to be an 
essential part of the socialist scheme 
of things. 

Criticism has also been leveled at 
the plan, firstly because of its com- 
plexity and, secondly, because it does 
not take into account the purchase 
and distribution of imported foods, 
which after manufacture are often 
indistinguishable from the home- 
grown product: A strong body of 
opinion considers that the whole 
trading sphere should be left in the 
hands of the Ministry of Food until 
the original intention of returning all 
trades to private enterprise can be 
undertaken. The Ministry, though 
working under difficulties during the 
war, did achieve some measure of 
simplification and economy. The point 
is also made that the extent to which 
trading firms can be eliminated, mar- 
gins reduced and trade-marks abol- 
ished is dependent to a great extent 
upon political factors, and political 
influence is strong in British trad- 
ing circles. Such influence is never 
more active than when a trader sees 
that his independence is in jeopardy. 

The machinery of private trading 
has been kept in being, as witness the 
remuneration schemes operating in 
the grain, flour and other trades. 


In the House of Commons Jan. 21 it 
was said that firms were suffering 
from a sense of frustration and that 
the civil servants. in the various min- 
istries knew nothing of the problems 
of business. In reply, Glenvil Hall, 
financial secretary to the treasury, 
said that, on the contrary, many of 
the people running controls in the de- 
partments had actually come from in- 
dustry during the war, as an act of 
patriotism for little or no money in 
order to assist the government de- 
partments in their relationships with 
the industries from which they came. 


Temporary Civil Servants 

The financial secretary continued, 
“Many of those men are still there. 
When my honorable friend makes 
complaints about civil servants know- 
ing nothing about industry, he is 
really charging men who have them- 
selves spent a lifetime in industry, 
and who are now working temporari- 
ly in the government machine. In the 
capacity they now assist the indus- 
tries to which they originally be- 
longed, and to which presently, when 
we return to more normal times, they 
will return with the gratitude of the 
nation and of this government.” 

Such a statement coming from a 
senior member of the government 
might well indicate that one day a re- 
turn to normal trading can be ex- 
pected. If the strength of the oppo- 
sition to the Lucas report is any cri- 
terion, the government, says respon- 
sible opinion, will be well advised to 
think twice about “nationalized” 
trading. 
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CANADIAN EXPERTS SEE 
NO FOOD PRICE REACTION 


TORONTO — Government experts 
in the price field in Canada feel that 
that there is little prospect of Cana- 
dian retail food prices reacting to the 
current decline in U.S. values as Ca- 
nadian prices are still well below the 
American range in practically every- 
thing essential to Canadian and 
American diets. The following figures 
show the comparison between the av- 
erage retail prices in Canada and 
the U.S. on a number of commodities: 


Canada U.S. 
Be GORD . wacccacneleceese 16.5 25.0 
BRSUEE AED spice ccccccerses 68.2 95.4 
Cheese (% Ib.) .......6.00- 26.3 30.7 
AOD "Se aoe ccc obs 64 57.5 81.8 
Shortening (lb.) ........... 30.7 45.6 
i SSeS ee ere ey 27.7 36.2 
BOEORE CED.) ci cccccccsccces 8.6 13.6 
a, OS Seer eee 5.9 10.8 
Rolled oats (Ib.) ........... 9.2 13.4 
Corn flakes (8 02.) ......... 12.7 11.7 
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GRASSHOPPER SPREAD SEEN 


WINNIPEG — The heaviest grass- 
hopper infestation since 1940 is pre- 
dicted for Saskatchewan this sum- 
mer. This was indicated by en- 
tomologists and other government of- 
ficials. Farmers are being urged to 
prepare for control campaigns includ- 





ing the spreading of poison bait in 
many areas. The grasshopper egg sur- 
vey indicated the possibility of the 
infestation. spreading from North 
Battleford in the northern part of 
the province, south to the U.S. bound- 
ary, and in a southeasterly direction 
from the Alberta boundary to the 
southeast corner of Saskatchewan. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ALLEGED BREAD COMBINE 
INVESTIGATION OPENED 


VANCOUVER—14J. L. Isley, justice 
minister, has announced in Ottawa 
that an inquiry has been opened under 
the Combines Investigation Act into 
an alleged combine of bread baking 
firms in British Columbia, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. This announce- 
ment came 48 hours after the House 
of Commons Price Committee began 
inquiring into causes of the high cost 
of living. 

H. Carl Goldenberg, prominent 
Montreal lawyer, has been appointed 
special . investigating commissioner 
and will soon open the probe in Can- 
ada’s three most western provinces. 

Mr. Ilsley’s statement on the al- 
leged western combine asserted that 
“considerable documentary evidence” 
has already been gathered by the 
Combines Investigation Commission- 
er in preliminary inquiries. 

The announcement of the investiga- 
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tion brought immediate’ announce- 
ment from bakers’ associations in the 
three provinces involved that current 
prices were not out of line with costs 
and that they would welcome any 
such investigation. 
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TRAFFIC INCREASE IN ’47 
ON 3 CANADIAN CANALS 


TORONTO—More than 125 million 
tons of industrial and agricultural 
products passed through Canada’s 
three principal canals in 1947, accord- 
ing to a Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics report. This was an increase 
over 1946 of approximately 20 million 
tons. Traffic on the Canadian and U.S. 
locks of the Sault Ste. Marie canals 
totaled 110,887,970 tons, of which 
wheat comprised 7,591,376 tons. Traf- 
fic using the Welland Ship canal in- 
creased 12% to 11,828,827 tons, com- 
pared with 10,580,146 in 1946. In- 
creases were recorded in a number 
of commodities including wheat, bar- 
ley, rye and corn. On the St. Law- 
rence canals traffic increased almost 
25% to 7,179,594 tons. Wheat rose 
274,386 tons to 940,355 tons, while 
flour was 22,545 tons, compared with 
4,044 tons in 1946. 
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WINNIPEG MEN DECORATED 


WINNIPEG—Two Winnipeg men, 
prominent in the grain trade in Can- 
ada, were honored at a civilian in- 
vestiture, at Government House, Otta- 
wa, recently. H. E. Sellers, C.B.c., 
president and managing director of 
Federal Grain Co., Ltd., received the 
Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire decoration. George 
MclIvor, chief commissioner of the 
Canadian Wheat Board and chairman 
of the Cereals Committee of the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Council, 
received the Companion of the Order 
of St. Michael and St. George decora- 
tion. 











J. Hamilton Duff Retiring as 
London Flour Trade President 


LONDON—London flour importers 
met for the annual general meeting 
Jan. 21 of the London Flour Trade 
Assn., Ltd., under the chairmanship 
of J. Hamilton Duff, managing direc- 
tor, Sidney Smith, Ltd., London, who 
retires from the office of president 
next month. The annual report—the 
64th since the founding of the asso- 


J. Hamilton Duff 





ciation—stated that there had been 
no change in the method of govern- 
mental contro] of the trade, a con- 
trol which is now in its ninth-year of 
existence. James V. Rank continues to 
direct the work of the Imported Ce- 
reals division of the Ministry of Food 
with Joseph H. Pillman as trade ad- 
viser on imported flour. 

The rate of extraction of Nationa! 
flour has remained at 85% and there 
has been no separate distribution of 
imported flour by the trade. Howev- 
er, imported flour continues to be 
made available under license to bis- 
cuit manufacturers, for ships’ stores 
and for other special purposes. 

During the 12 months under review 
there were several changes in the 
mixing-in of imported flour. The ad- 
mixture was reduced from 10 to 5° 
in England and Wales and from 15 
to 10% in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland Dec. 15, 1946, reverting t 
the former figures Feb. 16, 1947. A 
further increase was made March 2 
with the addition of 5% in each cas« 
making England and Wales 15% and 
Scotland and Northern Ireland 20%. 
Another increase occurred April 27 in 
respect of England and Wales only 
when the admixture was fixed at 20%, 
a figure which lasted until Sept. 14 
when all parts of the United Kingdom 
were reduced to 15%. 

The last change took place Oct. 12 
when the admixture of imported flour 
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—— was reduced to 10% for England and 
Wales, though the figure of 15% re- 
mained unchanged in Scotland and 

Northern Ireland. 


Deliveries Restricted 

Consequent upon delays in ship- 
ments of wheat from Canada and 
elsewhere, the association reported 
that restriction of flour deliveries was 
made between April 27-June 7, 1947, 
to 95% of a weekly average of flour 
delivered during the eight weeks 
ended March 29, except Northern Ire-. 
land, where the restriction was for 
May and June based on the aver- 
ago of the monthly deliveries of Feb- 
ruary and March, 1947. 

The price of National Flour for 
human consumption remains at $8 for 
240 lb. delivered. The price of im- 
ported flour is the same as for Na- 
tional Flour. The bakers’ subsidy for 
flour used in bread was increased 
March 30, 1947, from $1.15 for 280 
Ib. to $1.25. The subsidy for Scot- 
land remained unchanged at $1.20 
while in Northern Ireland the sub- 
sidy increased from 60¢ to $1.20. 
on Flour for export is $17.58 for 280 Ib. 

DUO-POST ENVELOPE f.o.b., sacks included. 


LETTER AND CATALOG ARRIVE TOGETHER Allocations Arranged 


The allocations of National Flour 
to importers continue to be arranged 
by the ministerial allocation commit- 
tee set up in 1944. The members re- 
ceived with regret the resignation of 
MANUF RIN AN Frederick W. Peach, Mardorf, Peach 
MINNEAPOLIS 1. MINN & Co., Ltd., London, a member of the 
’ executive committee for 32 years. He 
129 North 2nd St MAin 0547 has been president of the association 
on five occasions and appreciative ref- 
erences to his work were made by 
members. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


’47 BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FLOUR MOVEMENT HIGH 

® VANCOUVER—Th . 

The Rodney Milling Co. ment of flour from British Columbia 
25,000 Cwts. Capacity ports, mainly Vancouver, during 1947, 


ee eee ee hit the highest point in some years 
KANRAS G1TY, MIBPOURI totaling 2,848,577 bbl. This compares 


66 * 99 | with 1,830,584 bbl. in 1946 and only 
Heart of America 537,866 bbl. in 1939. 
















































TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 





















































FL OUR China continued to be the largest 
buyer of Canadian flour last year 

CHICAGO OFFICE: taking nearly one quarter of the to- 

Kelly Flour ©o., 919 N. Michigan Ave. tal shipments with 638,216 bbl. This 
BOSTON OFFICE: figure, however, was down sharply 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation from her 1946 buying when she re- 
1900 Statler Bldg. ceived 1,087,108 bbl. the difference 





being mainly explained by the dollar 
situation there. 

Other important buyers of flour 
here last year were: India 502,537; 
United Kingdom 487,257; Philippines 
443,495; Italy 378,613; Norway 98,- 
419; Eire 70,020; Syria 63,004; Cen- 
tral America 54,162; South America 
40,464; Brazil 11,944; Sweden 7,653, 
and Colombia 24,440 bbl. 
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Flour from this mill comes to you ECLIPSE FLOUR MILL 
fully aged — ready to use DESTROYED BY FIRE 


ATKINSON MILLING of « F TORONTO — The Eclipse Flour 
Mill, owned by George Townsend, 
Cheltenham, Ont., was completely 














TORONTO -— The appointment of 
John Vallance, for many years as- 


DAKOTA MILLING CO, | “tant grain commissioner for the 


province of Saskatchewan, as a mem- 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS ber of the Board of Grain Commis- 





destroyed bay we a The mill 
w 

| FINGER, LAKES ee OF | aoa had stood on the banks of the 
Geneva, N. Y. Credit River for more than 100 years. 

: WHEAT RYE ———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 

amar” Bar. JOHN VALLANCE APPOINTED 

| 

: 





Bakers Patent — CLEARS sioners for Canada has been an- 
544 Midland B io nounced from Ottawa. Mr; Vallance 
Srscopee yg henge succeeds C, M; Hamilton, who has re- 





tired. 
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LOU ROYAL Houstug Op 


oats + WHEAT-He 
Riay WITA-B (:2') CER 
NS NIK WHEAT GERM 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 


ILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 


Mu at SASKATOON, SasSK., CANADA 
em 


SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: “ForTGarry” BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable. Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—Trade circles in Lon- 
don have been discussing the effect 
of the “cold” war, so called because 
it is one of opposing political and 
ideological theories, on the recently 
negotiated Russian trade agreement, 
especially in the light of statements 
in the House of Commons by Ernest 
Bevin, foreign secretary, who has 
made it’clear that Britain is opposed 
to Communistic domination in Europe 
and will do all she can to assist coun- 
tries that are not yet classed as satel- 
lites of Moscow in their fight for eco- 
nomic recovery. Such frankness is 
commended, even though there is 
some misgiving that Russia might 

rat” on her contracts with Britain 

and other western European coun- 
tries. However, mention must be 
made of the fact that Russia is anx- 
ious to trade, especially when she has 
a surplus of crops as at present. 

Many traders recall that in the 
period between the two wars trade 
with Russia in grain and other com- 
modities was not inconsiderable, and 
despite Russia’s political unpopular- 
ity she was quite willing to sell at 
world prices even though transactions 
were carried out under the strict su- 
pervision of the Soviet authorities. 

In spite of the hardening of the at- 
titude to Russia’s aspirations and the 
determination of western Europe to 
bar her progress, the Soviet still con- 
tinues to negotiate new contracts. 
Interest is, therefore, added to Rus- 
sia’s recent deals by the announce- 
ment that Egypt has arranged to 
take 150,000 tons of wheat in ex- 
change for cotton to the value of 


$80 million. 
xk * 


John Strachey, British minister of 
food, has had trouble with 700 wom- 
en. At a meeting in Dundee, Scot- 
land, local members of the militant 
Housewives League heckled and cat- 
called the minister when he said 
that the people of Britain today were 
better off than before the war. He 
left the meeting after the ladies 
vociferously passed a vote of “no 
confidence” in his administration. 


xk ke 

AGENE—First hint that govern- 
ment-ordered tests to determine the 
effects upon humans of bread made 
from flour treated with Agene (nitro- 
gen trichloride) are yielding results 
was given by Edward Mellanby, sec- 
retary of the Medical Research Coun- 
cil, in a recent address to scientists 
in London. British millers are said 
to be awaiting the final results of the 
tests before making any change in 
their methods. 


xk kw * 

The recent evaluation of the franc 
caused consternation in Europe and 
it is stated that some French traders 
were concerned at the possible ef- 
fect on the supplies of grain from the 
U.S. The government, however, has 
announced that these supplies were 
handled under the interim aid scheme 
and that the devaluation will have no 
effect on them. The government in- 
tends to deliver the grain to deal- 
ers at the former rate of 120 francs 
to the dollar. 


xk 
LOWER EXTRACTION—The acute 
shortage of feed in Britain has once 
again caused some discussion in trade 
circles upon the advisability of reduc- 


By George E. Swarbreck 





ing the flour extraction rate from 
85% to 80% in order to step up sup- 
plies of offals for feeding. It is felt 
that the government could implement 
its policy of increasing the livestock 
population by such a reduction. All 
sources of supply are being tapped 
and some traders say that the gov- 
ernment may have no alternative if 
the present shortage continues. 


x * 

The bread ration in Hungary has 
been reduced because the 1947 har- 
vest was badly damaged by drouth 
and the yield was well below the esti- 


mate. 
xk 


No agreement has yet been reached 
between Britain and Denmark after 
the recent breakdown in the talks be- 
tween the two countries. Denmark is 
reported as being anxious to complete 
negotiations because forecasts have 
been made that 1948 will be a hard 
year, mainly because of the shortage 
of foreign currency and because the 
1947 harvest was 600,000 tons less 
than in 1946. On the other hand, 
Britain shows no signs of accepting 
the Danish demand for the provision 
of dollars for the purchase of feed- 
stuffs in America. Other points of 
difference, however, mainly in connec- 
tion with prices appear to be near 


settlement. 
kkk 


CALORIE COUNT—British Minis- 
try of Health dietitians are testing 
the calorie content of the rations of 
four groups of people in order to find 
out if they are getting enough to eat. 
The groups cover mothers with chil- 
dren under five, mothers with chil- 
dren over five, manual workers and 
old people living alone. The hunger 
quiz follows allegations that the 
present scale of rations in Britain 
is inadequate to maintain health. 

xk * 

Panic spread in Cologne, Germany, 
Jan. 29, when the radio announced 
that three tons of stolen powder 
thought by thieves to be flour was 
really rat poison. The powder is white 
and is said to be indistinguishable 
from imported American flour. Thirty 
sacks of the poison were taken from 
a wagon which had just arrived at 
the Cologne railway yard. Theft at 
railway yards are frequent and the 
proceeds are usually intended for the 
black market. 


xk 
Rationing of food, with the excep- 
tion of bread, ends in Switzerland 
Feb. 4, according to an announcement 
from Geneva. 
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BRITISH FOOD MINISTRY 
TO REVIEW STANDARDS 


LONDON—The British Ministry of 
Food has announced the appointment 
of a Food Standards Committee with 
power to review the composition of 
foods. The main function will be to 
recommend food standards, based on 
quality and nutritional value, de- 
signed to protect the consumer 
against the sale of inferior products. 

The committee includes members 
nominated by the Food Manufactur- 
ers Federation and the Medical Re- 
search Council, -together with gov- 
ernment officials, of which Dr.. Nor- 
man 1 Wright, scientific adviser to the 





Ministry of Food and Sir Jack Drum- 


‘mond are the most widely known. 


While the formation of:such a com- 
mittee as a replacement for the in- 
ter-departmental committee on food 
standards set up in 1942 has been in- 
tended for some time, it is suggested 
here that the recent rejection. of food- 
stuffs from Britain by the US. 
caused the government to accelerate 
its plans for a full scale inquiry into 
present day standards of food manu- 
facture in Britain. j 
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UNREST IN IRAQ TRACED 
TO CURRENT BREAD CRISIS 


LONDON-—Riots in Iraq, prompted 
in the first instance by opposition to 
the treaty with Britain, whereby 
British troops would be allowed en- 
trance to the country in the event of 
a threat to the oil supplies, have their 
roots in the present prevailing bread 
shortage. 

In common with all middle eastern 
countries south of Turkey, the Iraqi 
1947 harvest was very bad, because 
of drouth, and signs of shortage in 
the Middle East were first observed 
last October, particularly in such 
nongrain producing areas as the Leb- 
anon, while Transjordan, normally 
good for a crop of 110,000 tons, only 
harvested 30,000 tons. Syria and Iraq 
usually have a surplus of grain for. 
export, but. the shortage was such 
that even private hoards of grain 
were known to be small. Failure of 
the supplies presents a serious prob- 
lem to the Middle East and the ef- 
fects can even be seen on the all- 
important draft animals, whose con- 
dition has deteriorated considerably. 

In an effort to assist the Iraqi gov- 
ernment the British have diverted 
19,000 tons of their Australian con- 
signment to Iraq on the understand- 
ing that the consignment is replaced 
when Iraq’s own supplies from the 
same source become available. 
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U.K.-RUSS AGREEMENT 
WILL BENEFIT POLAND 


LONDON — Great satisfaction has 
been expressed in Polish government 
circles over the new five-year trade 
agreement with Russia signed in 
Moscow Jan. 26. The new agreement 
will increase by 15% the volume of 
trade between the two countries, and 
provision is made for valuable Rus- 
sian aid in the form of credit, .cap- 
ital goods and machinery which will 
enable Poland to carry out the sec- 
ond installment of the three-year 
construction plan. 

‘Reports indicate that the granting 
of 200,000 tons of grain to Poland 
will make the country self sufficient, 
as far as food is concerned, during 
the present year. 
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British Bakers 
Ask End of 
Bread Rationing 


LONDON—The intention of the 
Minister of Foods to increase the 
bread ration for certain categories 
of consumers if the potato shortage 
becomes more acute, has caused bak- 
ers to agitate for the cessation of 
bread rationing. 

The bakers consider that the pref- 
erential treatment of certain classes 
would cause them a considerable vol- 
ume of extra work, as far as the 
machinery of rationing is concerned, 
and hopes have been expressed that 
if the Minister considers it necessary 
to offset the potato shortage by in- 
creased bread supplies the increase 
should be general and not particular 
to any one section of the community. 
They would prefer to see the cessa- 
tion of rationing, which in some areas 
is operated very loosely. Some bak- 
ers are strict in demanding bread 
units against deliveries but others 
ignore the strict letter of the law. 

The consensus is that the rationing 
of bread could be abolished altogether 
since a free market would not show 
any appreciative rise in consumption. 

The main argument for the reten- 
tion of rationing, however, is the 
brake it puts on wastage. In spite of 
several sharp prosecutions, reports 
still come in of bread being fed to 
pigs and poultry. 

The suggested increase in the ra- 
tion has given rise to some fears for 
the availability of flour and this is 
perhaps one cogent argument for 
the retention of bread rationing at 
the present time. The sales of English 
wheat increased during January, but 
buyers have remarked about the 
small number of stacks still remain- 
ing on the farms. 

Normally, at this time of the year, 
bread consumption in the U.K. is at 
its maximum but reports indicate 
that there has been a decrease in the 
amount of flour sent out from mills 
since the deliveries made prior to 
Christmas. Rye flour is in very short 
supply and the position is not ex- 
pected to improve until the harvest. 
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VANCOUVER EXPORTS DROP 


VANCOUVER — Export shipments 
of grain from British Columbia ports 
last year showed a decline of nearly 
12 million bushels, compared with 
1946, acording to the annual report 
issued by the Vancouver Merchants’ 
Exchange. Clearances last year were 
49,915,181 bu. while in the previous 
year 61,816,655 bu. were moved. 











Canadian Wheat 
at Record 


OTTAWA—Canada’s production of 
wheat flour during 1947 was reported 
at 28.1 million barrels, the “largest 
production on record for any calendar 
year. The previous record of 27.4 mil- 
lion barrels was reported for 1946. 

The. peak of.last.year’s. production 
was reached in. May, with-an .output 
of 2.6 million barrels. Some decline 
from this high point extended through 


October, with a sharper reduction in . 


November, and again in December, 
when production. dropped. to 1.7. mil- 
lion barrels, the smaHest, output. for 
any month since July, 1942. 


Flour Output 
28.1 Million Bbi. 


The smaller 1947 wheat crop has 
resulted in lower supplies being avail- 
able to millers, and the flour produc- 
tion for the crop year 1947-48 is ex- 
pected to be well below the record 
output for the crop year ended July 
31, 1947. Total production for the first 
five months of the current crop year 
was more than 400,000 bbl. below the 
total for the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. Flour exports 
were maintained at a high level, 
amounted to 60% of the total flour 


produced for the past five months. 
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| Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 


FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 

















MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


e 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
« 

1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 














Strachey Reveals 


Payments to 





Millers, Bakers 


~ LONDON—John Strachey, minis- 


‘ter of food, has revealed to the House 


of Commons some aspects of the gov- 
ernment’s financial agreements with 


‘the flour milling and baking indus- 


tries. 

As a result of negotiations with the 
British Millers Mutual Pool, Ltd., 
representing the flour milling indus- 
try, the remuneration agreement has 
been renewed to Aug. 28, 1948, on the 
same terms as for the previous year. 
Continual prégress, said Mr. Strachey, 
is being made toward settling mill- 
ers’ financial accounts, but for. vari- 


‘ous reasons, it is not yet possible to 


determine the exact profit element in 
respect to any control year, as all 
accounts have not been agreed. Total 
payments made to millers on account 
of flour milling, including as yet an 
undetermined element of: profit, dur- 
ing the year to Aug. 31, 1947, were 
$205,200,000. 

The number of bakers who have re- 
ceived the bread subsidy during the 
past 12 months has’ averaged 17,200 
during each éight-week’ period of 
claim. The number of 28-0z. loaves 
produced from 280 lb. of flour is ap- 
proximately 216.°The bread subsidy 
at present is at the rate of $1.25 for 
each 280 lb. of flour used in England 
and Wales and $1.20 in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland for the same 
amount. The rate of subsidy is calcu- 
lated from time to time so as to yield 
a net profit to bakers of $1 for each 
sack of 280 Ib. of flour used for bread 
sold at controlled prices. 

Mr. Strachey estimated the cost of 
the subsidy on flour and bread includ- 
ing wheat acreage payments during 
the current financial year at $338 
million, of which approximately $306 
million is the estimated cost of sta- 
bilizing the price of flour and $32 mil- 
lion the cost of ‘the subsidy paid direct 
to bakers. . 

The main uses of flour, other than 
for the baking of bread, and the pro- 
portions of each to total usage are 
estimated as follows: 

For cake and flour confectionery 
10%, for domestic use 744%, for ca- 
terers 644%, for proprietary and oth- 
er bread not subject to subsidy pay- 
able to bakers 4%, for manufactured 
foods and cereal filler 4%, for bis- 
cuits 5%. 
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CO-OP ELEVATOR MEN SEE 
LITTLE CONTROL LIKELIHOOD 


OMAHA—Representatives of 2,600 
cooperative grain elevators, meeting 
at. the Hotel Fontenelle Jan. 14, saw 
little possibility of Congress enacting 
‘grain controls. 

Roy F. Hendrickson, Washington 
representative for the National Fed- 
eration. of Grain Cooperatives, said 
people no longer believe in: grain con- 
trols, that the machintry to put ef- 
fective controls into operation is not 
‘available, and that production may 
soon catch up with consumption, mak- 
ing controls unnecessary. mf 

M. W. Thatcher, St. Paul, presi- 
dent of the group, said many farmers 
are holding grain, and wheat in par- 
ticuiur, until they can see what next 
years crop will be like. 

The National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives represents cooperative 
elevators.in 19 states. Snelson 
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IMPERIAL 


ERE’S a flour produced by 

that ideal combination of good 
wheat and good milling . . . a com- 
bination that is the basic founda- 
tion of good bread. With Imperial 
you can get the smooth texture and 
delightful flavor that consumers 
demand in a loaf today. 








The | 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 








She 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS . 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "FFA 

















WESTERN STAR 



















GOLDEN CREST 


D 


Flour distributors will find these 


outstanding brands star perform- 
ers in the sales race. You can’t go 
wrong in selecting them to build 


a steady volume business. 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


KANSAS STAR) 













Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40. NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 






















JAN 
Cc. C. FARRIN 
ramen 
GRAIN MERCHANTS KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains %4N FRANCISCO, CAL. 
MINNEAPOLIS 





OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY P 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Action to Clarify 
Portal-to-Portal Act 
Seen as Remote 


WASHINGTON—A rigidly literal 
interpretation of the legislative his- 
tory of the recent legis'ation in re- 
gard to portal-to-portal pay respon- 
sibility by the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministration has led the baking in- 
dustry to request Congress to act to 
clarify the existing law. Action in 
this respect has been initiated by 
the American Bakers Assn. and the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
before a subcommittee of the House 
committee on education and labor. 

However, it is doubtful if the 
present Congress will reopen this 
matter during the present session. 
It is believed that the congressional 
majority will do little to stir up la- 
bor opposition in this eritical election 
year. 

In the Senate discussion of the por- 
tal-to-portal remedial legislation 
which was passed in the first session 
of the 80th Congress the debate failed 
to explain clearly the meaning of 
principal activity. In the baking in- 
dustry, for example, where an em- 
ployee made some adjustments to a 
machine prior to the start of actual 
operations, one senator classified such 
work as principal activity. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
CHANGE CONVENTION DATES 


DENVER—The annual convention 
of the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 
will be held at the Albany Hotel here 
June 6-8, instead of May 16-18 as 
first announced. Remodeling that is 
being done at the hotel makes it 
impossible for the management to 
guarantee sufficient space for the 
convention during the May date, ac- 
cording to T. W. Kunde, secretary 
of the association. 

In the meantime, however, accord- 
ing to Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem 
Baking Co., Denver, chairman of the 
program committee, plans are being 
made for a “bigger and better con- 
vention program than ever before.” 
A record attendante is expected. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


KANSAS SNOW PROTECTS, 
BUT WATER CONTENT LOW 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. re- 
ports that while snow cover in Kan- 
sas has been a protection for winter 
wheat, it has not provided much 
water. The temperature has been too 
low for the growing plants to take 
much advantage of additional mois- 
ture. 

The association reports that aver- 
age wind velocity in western Kansas, 
based upon records from the Dodge 
City station, mount from 12 miles 
per hour in January to 15 miles per 
hour in late February, March and 
early April. The early part of the 
windy season is ‘when the wheat crop 
really needs cover, for that is before 
growth has started. The association 
emphasizes that the above velocities 
are the average and not the top. 
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“SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE. FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’$ DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 


FT WHEAT 
VER 90 YEARS 


a OF DOUGH STABILITY \ 


“WisDo 


QIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR; 








A new developmient 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over’ or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





*““DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 








The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 



















TERMINAL ELEVATORS PES ‘ aa OEEICES 
Chicago : Coton mela — 
Kanees Clty Galveston meas, inneapovte ection 
. Seeae —— Calembus af Winnipes — 
FAMILY PATENTS “Sasnak Flour” 
White Crest Red Crest Stents 
Cake and Pastry Flours Exwns Miiuioe Co., Inman, Kan. 
J. C. _ 
Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft 
Sponge Cracker Flour Export Flour—12% and 80% 5 
TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company s xO NY mo. 
Leavenworth, Kansas CaBLE ADDRESS: SaxONMILL 
OUR 99th YEAR 











Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 




















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
SAN RETA SCART 
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Have youtnerignt .,..oo0oo000 


connections for better 
ofel diate ire 


Don’t be annoyed by “wrong num- 
bers” any longer. 


| For Breads, Pastries, Cookies and 
Cakes, Russell-Miller Flours are your 
dependable one-party line. 


Each number on the Russell-Miller 
exchange is uniformly standardized by 
the same laboratory and test-bakery 
controls, Each will bake a wide variety 
of products successfully. Each handles 
routinely because it’s a related part of 
a complete quality group. 














Plug into the Russell-Miller Flour 
line and know that you have the right 
party to make yours successful baking! 
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With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 20) 


they will come in for an awful beat- 
ing. 

Flour distributors will receive their 
share of this criticism. Unfortunate- 
ly, there is little that they can do to 
defend themselves before the public 
eye, as they do not directly come in 
contact with consumers. They can, of 
course, point out the true facts of 
their position in whatever advertis- 
ing they do. They can also keep their 
retail dealers informed of the exact 





FLOUR 


CORN MEAL 


CEREALS 
FARINA 











FEEDS 


FOR HOGS 
FOR CATTLE 
FOR SHEEP 


yet 


EALS- 


BECAUSE - - - VICTOR is a QUALITY line that builds 


more and more enthusiastic users year after year. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


HOMINY GRITS 


WHEAT CEREAL 


FOR POULTRY 
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situation. Other than the foregoing, 
there is little that they can do in re- 
spect to consumer contact. 
However, there is another thing 
that they can and. should do constant- 
ly. That is to keep in touch with their 
Senators and Representatives. Keep 
them advised about the true facts of 
their industry in an effort to ward off 
any dangerous legislation that may 
be contemplated. The National Asso- 
ciation of Flour . Distributors is 
watching this situation closely, but 
the real effectiveness of this work 
depends upon the activities of indi- 
vidual flour distributors keeping in 
contact with their Congressmen. 












FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


eye-catching, selling displays. 


BECAUSE . 


VICTOR users. 


hie 


Dollars Vs. Volume 


1°) 

With present high price levels of 
flour, rapid changes, and the possi- 
bility of even greater fluctuations, 
distributors should not be deceived by 
their dollar volume 'in comparison 
with other periods. To know whether 
their businesses are growing or de- 
creasing in size, the volume basis is 
the only safe means of comparison. 

Of course, the actual valuation of 
any business is its net profit, and that 
fact should always be kept upper- 
most in mind. Nevertheless, volume 
is also important, as it shows how a 





BECAUSE. - - VICTOR smart, colorful packaging means 


. VICTOR merchandising and advertising 


cooperation is constantly at work making new and better 


BECAUSE. . . the VICTOR line is a complete line and 


you can buy in mixed car shipments — which means lower 


* 
Lice ACw 
to get more facts 
about VICTOR FLOUR 


— CEREALS — FEEDS... 
and VICTOR prices. 


inventory investment and balanced inventory. 
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business is doing in respect to its to- 
tal distribution. The dollar compari- 
son is no longer of any particular 
value. - 

This leads to the further fact that 
flour distributors need more thorough 
and accurate accounting work in their 
businesses than ever before. Profits 
fluctuate daily. Credits are becoming 
of increasing concern. These problems 
can only be handled through imme- 
diate and exact knowledge of a busi- 
ness’ financial position. Money spent 
for this type of work will be saved 
over and over again. 


What About Bread? 
fe) 


Recently the Wheat Flour Institute 
held a meeting in New York for a 
group of newspaper and magazine 
writers, radio commentators and food 
nutritionists. The purpose was to 
reveal the information that had been 
obtained about the consumption of 
bread, including that baked in the 
home, by the survey conducted in be- 
half of the millers’ long range pro- 
gram. The information, which wil! be 
published in detail a little later, would 
be revealing for many flour distrib- 
utors. 

We are not going into detail about 
the survey here. It is too complex 
for brief comment. However, it clear- 
ly shows that a tremendous amount 
of work is to be done in promoting 
the consumption of breadstuffs. How- 
ever, there is an obvious acceptance 
for the product among the great 
majority of consumers, which, of 
course, is encouraging. 

While flour distributors by them- 
selves cannot conduct the educational 
campaign that needs to be done, nev- 
ertheless they can cooperate in ev- 
ery possible way with the programs 
being carried on by the milling and 
baking industries in that way they 
will not only help these two great 
industries, but themselves as well. 


Need for Young Men 
° 


One of the chief problems con- 
fronting the flour distributing indus- 
try, partly because of the war and 
partly because of conditions which 
prevailed prior to that time, has been 
the shortage of young men coming 
into it in executive capacities. True, 
there have been some fine young men, 
both from within and without flour 
distributing families, associate them- 
selves with the industry, and many of 
them are making excellent records 
for themselves. 

However, there is urgent need for 
a greater supply of young men at the 
executive level. The only way they 
can be obtained is by making the fu- 
ture of the industry attractive to 
them. This should not be difficul: to 
do. Flour is one of the basic foods of 
the country, and remains in reason- 
ably good demand regardless of the 
way the economic pendulum swin/s. 

Furthermore, there must be is- 
tributors for it. Time has proven ‘hat 
only a few of the largest mills can 
maintain their own distributing or- 
ganizations. Others are dependent up- 
on brokers, jobbers and direct ‘nil 
salesmen. In the family flour trade 
wholesale grocers are important | nks 
in the distribution chain. In any of 
these fields of activity there are eX- 
cellent opportunities for young ‘nen 
with ambition and merchandising 
ability. This group should be con- 
tacted at every opportunity by dis- 
tributors with the thought of fuiure 
replacements, 
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HUBBARD 














HUBBARD’S ALMANAC 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN OCTOBER, 1920 


“The Quality of the Flour 
Is All a Matter of Ideals 
and Policy of the Miller.” 


A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1948 








Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


HUBBARD 


“A Name Synonymous with Quality” 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 





Hubbard Milling G 
. ard Pilling Gmpany 
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——FLOUR QUALITY 
YOU CAN TRUST 


x 
Quality you can trust is milled into ~ | 

every sack of SUPER-FLOUR, a 

fine short patent from selected hard ’ 

winter wheats. The choice wheats we Wh a | | 

grind and the rigid laboratory con- Hy ay * \ 
trols we exercise in making SUPER- HM) 

FLOUR give you this flour at its My 

uniform best... every day... Hy) REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 

every time. MM 
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THE WILLIS NORTON COMMIPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 














YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 








1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OPERATING 


Members of the Sellowing Mochensed: WABASH ELEVATOR 


Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange . 4 

New York Produce Exchange Capacit y 4,000,000 Bus. ae 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, M 
Duluth Board of Trade 2 ~ tee 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange — 

New York Rubber Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange ‘Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING | 














Real economy in flour purchasing 
starts with topmost quality. The 
most expensive flour you can buy 
is the cut-price quality that costs 
you lost customers. Quality 
comes first in POLAR BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 
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70 GREAT 
PRODUCTS 


FOR MILLERS 





WINTHROP-STEARNS’ BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


Axylite_ 


Distributed and serviced by a 
nation- wide organization . . . 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP .- STEARNS Inc. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA te KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 
Milling Wheat 


Board of Trade Building Kansas City, Mo. 














Margin Curbs 
Called Bid for 
Price Controls 


WASHINGTON — “Price control 
without legal authority” was the 
characterization Walter R. Scott, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, made of the 
administration’s plea for dictatorial 
power over commodity market mar- 
gins when he appeared this week be- 
fore the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee in opposition to.this proposal. 

After reviewing the history of mar- 
gins as used by the commodity mar- 
kets, Mr. Scott added the first new 
note in the opposition case when he 
charged that a grant of authority 
to control margins would in effect 
give the Secretary of Agriculture 
the power to control prices. 

Mr. Scott told the committee, “If 
the department is given the authority 
it seeks here, it must be upon the 
assumption that the department 
should have the power to determine 
that the prevailing price is too high. 
By what standards is it to determine 
when the price gets too high? None 
is set up in this bill. Obviously, it 
would be a matter of judgment if 
dealt with in absolute fairness and 
on its own merits, but such things 
are too easily affected by outside 
considerations and especially political 
ones.” 


Other witnesses who appeared for 
the commodity markets from the 
grain industry included E. S. Fer- 
guson, vice president of the Kellogg 
Commission Co., Minneapolis; A. W. 
Nielsen, general manager of the West 
Central Cooperative Grain Co. and 
president of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change; Roy D. Crawford, general 
manager of the Farmers Union Job- 
bing Assn.; E. J. Kazmarak, vice 
president of the Illinois Grain Corp., 
and Walter R. Malm, president of the 
Argyle (Minn.) Cooperative Ware- 
house Assn. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Harold $. Sanford 
Named Chairman 
of Grain Council 


CHICAGO—Harold E. Sanford of 
the Portland (Ore.) Grain Exchange 
was chosen as the 1948-49 chairman 
of the National Grain Trade Council 
at the annual meeting of the council 
Feb. 11. R. C. Woodworth, Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis, was elected vice 
president. Mr. Woodworth has been 
chairman the past two years. 

Mr. Sanford, who is associated with 
Continental Grain Co., served during 
the war as chief of the feed branch of 
the Office of Price Administration. 

William F. Brooks, legal counsel 
in the Washington office of the coun- 
cil, was named executive secretary. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOLLENBECK MILL DESTROYED 

MUNNSVILLE, N.Y.—Flames de- 
stroyed the William J. Hollenbeck 
two-story feed mill Feb. 6 at a loss 
estimated at more than $60,000. The 
wooden building, one of the largest 
mills of its type in this vicinity, was 
almost leveled within an hour. It was 
believed that an engine used for 
grinding feed backfired, apparently 
starting the blaze. 
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A ComPLeTe LINE oF QUALITY FLOURS 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 


ure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 


Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 








Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Country-Milled 
from Country-ran 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





J. R. Stuart, Reliance Feed Co., 
Minneapolis, is expected to be back 
in his office next week. following a 
month’s motor tour of the South and 
Southwest. Mr. Stuart visited at Kan- 
sas City, took in the Mardi Gras at 
New Orleans and spent some time in 
Tucson and Phoenix, Ariz. 


Arthur H. Baker, general manager 
Flory Milling Co., Bangor, Pa., Ed- 
ward W. Pierce, Smith-Nurphy Co., 
Inc., Anthony D. Pinto, Funch, Edye 
& Co., Inc., Prentice K. Smith, Smith 
& Gallatin have been elected mem- 
bers of the New: York Produce Ex- 
change. ; 

e 


C. D. Sturgis, bakery service, Buf- 
falo, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, spent several days re- 
cently among the trade in the New 
York market. 

* 


J. N. Claybrook, manager of the 
New York office of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., returned 
to New York the middle of the month 
after a vacation in Tampa, Fla. 


James H. Myers, director of serv- 
ice, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
spent several days at the New York 
offices of the mill. 


Robert Schafer has been appointed 
economist of the General Baking Co. 
in New York, it was announced re- 
cently by George L. Morrison, presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
directors. Mr. Schafer was formerly 
head of buying research for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., in Minneapolis and during 
the war was economist and acting 
head of the OPA Flour Section in 
Washington. 

* 


John R. Kinsey, publicity director, 
Millers National Federation, visited 
mills in Minneapolis the week of Feb. 
9 and stopped at the Minneapolis of- 
fice of The Northwestern Miller. 

* 

H. W. Tibbals, Elyria, Ohio, flour 
broker, Thomas Page Mill Co., To- 
peka, Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring 


Mills Co., and Red Wing (Minn.) - 


Milling Co., has left for a month’s trip 
to Washington, St. Petersburg and 
Hollywood, Fla., accompanied by Mrs. 
Tibbals. 

2 


F. L. M. Van Der Lande, Deventer, 
Holland, son of the senior director 
of Noury & Van Der Lande, leading 
flour millers and oil processors of 
The Netherlands, has been visiting 
in Kansas City, making his head- 
quarters with the Norris Grain Co. 
Mr. Van Der Lande, who has been 
in the U.S. for several weeks, is 
studying the flour and oil processing 
industries. Before returning home, he 
plans to visit the Pacific Coast and 
the Northwest. 

e 


Dallas E. Western, director of the 
grain development and agricultural 
relations for Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, has been elected chairman of 
the Agricultural Council of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce. He 








ADVISORS—These members of the advisory board of the Department 
of Milling at Kansas State College are looking over the proposed new 
wheat poster of the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. at a recent meet- 
ing in Manhattan, Kansas. Pictured, left to right, are John W. Cain, presi- 
dent, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, (holding the poster); E. F. 
Tibbling, General Mills, Inc., Kansas City; C. E. Skiver, director of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., Manhattan; C. C. Kelly, president, 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; Jess B. Smith, president, 
Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City; Elmer W. Reed, vice 
president and general manager, Shellabarger’s Inc., Salina, Kansas. In 
addition to the new poster, the committee discussed the problem of pre- 
venting and cleaning up weevil infestation in farm and commercial stor- 
age. The group also met with the “kernel pickers” at their banquet that 
climaxed the four-day school in wheat identification at Kansas State Col- 
lege. Mr. Reed and Mr. Smith were speakers at the banquet at which 
Mr. Skiver was master of ceremonies. 





was installed at its luncheon meeting 
Feb. 13. 
¢ 


N. G. Anderson, Chicago manager, 
Bay State Milling Co., and Mrs, An- 
derson, will leave Feb. 18 on a sev- 
eral weeks’ midwinter vacation trip 
to Florida. 

€ 


Frank A. Theis, president, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, 
left last week for Denver, where he 
will address the annual meeting of 
the Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed 
Dealers Assn. He will discuss current 
aspects of grain markets. 

, ® 


Tom R. Jones of the Georgia Bak- 
ing Co., Macon, Ga., was in Atlanta 
on business during the past week. 


Boyd Houston, southwestern divi- 
sional sales manager, bakery flour de- 
partment, Standard Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, left for Chicago Feb. 13 to 
attend a sales conference at the home 
office. 

@ 


A. C, Beane, New York, a partner 
in Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, who is touring the commodity 
exchanges of the country, was a visi- 
tor on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade Feb. 13. Mr. Beane, son of one 
of the founders of the brokerage 
house, was recently named director 
of the company’s commodity division. 
Mr. Beane replaces J. P. Henican, Jr., 
who will become a roving partner and 
will devote his time to traveling 
among the company’s branch offices. 


Mr. Henican plans to make his resi- 
dence in New Orleans early next 
summer. 

* 


Paul S. Gerot, president, grocery 
products division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, visited the Atlanta re- 
gional and branch offices last week. 

* 


John Greer, Brown-Greer & Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., was a recent visi- 
tor to Atlanta. 


R. Ward Magill, president, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, and Mrs. Magill 
left Feb. 13 for Palm Springs, Cal., 
where they will spend two weeks with 
their daughter, Mrs. Robert J. Law- 
rence and family. They will then sail 
for Honolulu for a stay of several 
weeks, 

* 


J. E. Ogren, manager of the grain 
department, New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas, was confined 
to his home last week with a severe 
cold. 

ca 


Frederick M. Atkinson, president, 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and Mrs. Atkinson are taking a vaca- 
tion at Sun Valley, Idaho. 

£ 


John S. Pillsbury, chairman of the 
board, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, and Mrs. Pillsbury will return 
the first week in’ March from Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

2 


T. J. Underwood, president and gen- 
eral manager, Ardmore (Okla.) Mill- 





ing Co., was a recent visitor at the 
Oklahoma City headquarters of the 
Oklahoma Millers Assn. 

& 

Oscar Dietz, Oklahoma City, presi- 
dent of the Collins-Dietz-Morris 
wholesale grocery, left by car Feb. 
7 for a Florida vacation. 

& 

Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acie 
Flour Mills Co., returned last week 
from a business trip to Kansas Ci‘y. 

ws 

Carl W. Skogsbery, manager of 
the Colonial Baking Co., Oklahor a 
City plant, will leave Feb. 19 with 
Chamber of Commerce members />r 
a visit to Mexico City. He will be a-- 
companied by Mrs. Skogsbery. 


L. C. Chase, general manager, \ 
lier & Spies Milling Company, is vis: 
ing the Kansas City office of Flo 
Mills of America, Inc. 


C. A. Barrows, sales manager, gro 
cery products division, Valier & Spic 
Milling Company, and J. E. Hema: 
sales director, grocery products, a 
calling on the trade in the centra 
states. B. V. Hopper, sales direct 
bakery production division, is calli: 
on the trade in Ohio. 

a 

E. ©. Dreyer, president, Drey 
Commission Co., left St. Louis last 
week for Hot Springs, Ark., where he 
and his wife will stay for the next 
month. 


“3 


w 


tt — O «- 


os 


_ 


Fred Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery 
Green Bay, Wis., and well known 
national bakery circles, was princip: 
speaker at the Wausau (Wis.) Juni: 
Chamber of Commerce dinner 
which the “Man of 1947” award w 
presented. 


ie 


wa 


Herbert J. Laub, Jacob Laub Ba':- 
ing Co., Cleveland, and Mrs. Laub 
recently returned from a three week ;’ 
vacation at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

as 

Arthur A. Lederer, president, A-- 
thur Lederer Milling Co., is vacatio:- 
ing with Mrs. Lederer at Hollywo: 
Beach, Fla. 


The engagement of Helen Kuh” 
secretary to William P. Jones of Tid’ - 
water Grain Co., Philadelphia, 
Charles Roy, Lynn, Mass., was a::- 
nounced recently by her parents. 





Long Range Program 





(Continued from page 10) 


dant production is popular. An wu 
usually high level of employment hi: : 
produced an effective demand fc" 
the domestic farm products. Ove - 
seas requirements for the cere 
grains have absorbed all grain su. - 
pluses. 

Abundant agricultural production ; 
popular with the urban worker, w! 
reads into this aim the forecast «‘ 
reduced cost of living; the popularity 
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of. the abundant production goal 
among farmers lies in the currently 
high price levels. Congressman Ste- 
phen Pace (D., Ga.) epitomizes this 
contradiction with the observation 
that the urban worker wants low 
cost food at the expense of the 
farmer. 

The Senate report moves from a 
discussion of abundant production in- 
to a plea for a balance between in- 
come groups so that all groups will 
be stable purchasers of the produc- 
tion of the other groups. It notes 
that while the urban laborer asks 
for full production, he in turn has 
not always fulfilled that goal on his 
part. The report calls attention to 
the feather-bedding practices of la- 
bor organizations which curtail pro- 
duction or add to the cost of pro- 
duction. 

As a protection for the farmer 
against this possibility of an indus- 
trial depression, the report advocates 
the use of the price support formula 
pased on a parity concept which 
would provide the farmer income par- 
ity with other segments of the econ- 
omy. Use of the price support instru- 
ment should be flexible, the report 
notes, so that it would not lead to 
excessive production of any single 
commodity. 


Familiar Devices Cited 


The report advocates other fa- 
miliar devices such as extension of 
the school lunch program, develop- 
ment of greater consumer demand, 
extension of export markets, use of 
acreage restrictions only a last meas- 
ure and the use of crop insurance 
for the protection of farm income. 

In connection with protection of 
the farm producer, the report reveals 
no new formula but calls for an im- 
provement or refinement of currently 
existing theories. Payment of incen- 
tives to the farmer for adoption and 
use of soil conservation practices on 
tenant operated or low income farms 
approved. 

Improved medical, recreational and 
nutritional facilities are urged for 
the farm family and the hired labor- 
er. The report declares that the bene- 
fits of social security laws should be 
extended to farm people on a basis 
comparable to those now available 
to urban groups. 

Court decisions have been slowly 
extending social security coverage 
to the farm areas, although Con- 
gress has recently acted to halt this 
trend by introducing legislation to 
maintain a status quo in regard to 
the position of certain labor groups 
hitherto exempt from social security 
coverage, ‘ 


Notes Improvements 


The Senate report comments on 
the need of increasing the per unit 
production of the farm worker and 
observes the improvements in breed- 
ing techniques, crop varieties and 
improved controls over diseases. 
However, it fails to cover some of the 
more recent strides in farm efficiency 
that have resulted from the initiative 
private enterprise. 

During the war the ability of the 
farm producer to maintain produc- 
tion of the protective foods was in 
no small degree the result of the edu- 
cational efforts of the commercial 
feed industry to promote a more ef- 
ficient use of feed ingredients. Even 
more recently when the government 
attempted grain conservation pro- 
grams, the greatest benefits were ob- 
tained again by private enterprise 
in showing the producers how to 
effect economies in feeding livestock, 
swine and poultry. 

Although the report consistently 
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advocates the cooperation of labor 
and the farmer and other private en- 
terprise units in advancing the na- 
tional economy, it is significant that 
the report fails to recognize the ma- 
jor contributions which have been 
made by private industry. 

On the topic of farm credit fa- 
cilities the report urges that “exist- 
ing federal and private credit agen- 
cies should adapt their facilities to 
provide needed credit on a long term 
basis for increasing soil conserva- 
tion, expanding farm improvements, 
modernizing rural homes, developing 
forests and expediting the consolida- 
tion of under sized farms.” 

The wholesome effect of the com- 
petition between private and coop- 
erative or government credit agen- 
cies is inescapable, the report con- 
cludes. 

However the report also says, ‘““The 
credit needs of the farmer.can be 
served more adequately through the 
development of a_ well-coordinated 
administration of all federally spon- 
sored services of agricultural credit. 
To this end the federal government 
should examine carefully the farm 
mortgage experience of both the 
Farm Credit Administration and the 
Farmers Home Administration.” 

In the field of farmer cooperatives, 
the report states that farmers have 
benefited because the competitive 
effects of cooperative enterprises 
have forced concessions out of pri- 
vate operators. The report rejects 
the claim of tax inequity and calls 
the patronage dividend part of the 
selling price. In regard to cooperative 
purchasing of supplies, it concludes 
that farmer purchases of supplies are 
no larger than those of employees 
of ‘industrial firms who purchase 
products at wholesale price levels. 

The report, numbered Senate 885, 
80th Congress, 2nd session, is avail- 
able at the U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office and is entitled “Long 
Range Agricultural Policy and Pro- 
gram.” 


—-—BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
A & P PAYS $4 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. has declared a year-end dividend 
of $4 on the common stock, payable 





Feb. 21 to stock of record Feb. 10. 
This brings the total for the fiscal 
year ending Feb. 28 to $7 as $1 was 
paid in each of the preceding quar- 
ters. The company paid $5 in the pre- 
ceding year when a year-end of $2 
was paid. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO AWARD PILLSBURY CUPS 


CROOKSTON, MINN. — The state 
contests for spring and durum wheat 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will be a fea- 
ture of the Red River Valley winter 
shows at the University of Minneso- 
ta’s Northwest School here Feb. 23- 
27. Cash prizes and the Philip W. 
Pillsbury cups will be awarded. 











Support Method 





(Continued from page 11) 


gram, it appears necessary to clear 
up some misunderstandings prevalent 
in this operation. The export program 
was never designed as a price sup- 
port program, although it had that 
effect like all other procurement. 
Price supporting operations, such as 
the loan program and _ purchase 
agreements under the loan program, 
are distinct and separate from the 
export procurement. 

The magnitude of the recent mar- 
ket crack-up has surprised officials 
here who had expected a sharp cor- 
rection but not on the scale which has 
developed. In official circles it was 
expected that the wheat market 
would hold somewhere around $2.50. 
Private trade sources predicted a 
stabilization between $2.25 and $2.50. 
With the break broadening into inter- 
national markets, there are some 
fears that it may be difficult to halt 
the trend. 

Those holding this opinion point to 
the break in the Indian burlap mar- 
ket, but this action is attributed to 
fears over the devaluation of the U.K. 
pound sterling rather than a back- 
wash of the U.S. commodity market 
bust. One prominent eastern econ- 
omist warns over the perilous posi- 
tion of the finances of the U.K. and 
the reaction on U.S: markets if the 





CLOTHES MAKE THE PEOPLE — and flour sacks make the clothes! 
The “new look” in dresses made from dress print flour sacks is a far 
cry from the old days when sacks offered possibilities only as a costume 
party gag or the traditional patch on an under garment. Above, left, Paul 


Sather, 


western division sales manager, 


and Chet Cook, Milwaukee 


branch manager, King Midas Flour Mills, are giving the eye to a dainty 
frock made from some of the mills’ current dress prints. The model is 
dainty, too, but unidentified. The picture on the right shows one of the 
ultimate ends of a King Midas flour sack at some by-gone time. The old 
photograph was discovered in King Midas’ “house cleaning” prior to its 
recent move into new quarters. No one in the company is able to date it. 
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DEATHS 


William Louis Hardy, 87, well 
known to the flour and grain men in 
southern Illinois, died at his home in 
Eldorado, Ill., Feb. 7 after an illness 
of four weeks. A native of Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., he located in Saline Coun- 
ty, Ill., 59 years ago. He first entered 
the milling business with W. G. Show- 
ers in Eldorado and started the old 
Red Mill, the present Wolcott mill 
in Eldorado. Later he established the 
W. L. Hardy mill. Mr. Hardy also 
operated the Cummins mill in Harris- 
burg, Ill., for five years and a flour 
mill at Equality, Ill., for three years. 


Harry F. Baumann, 54, Philadel- 
phia representative for General Mills, 
Inc., for the past 16 years, died last 
week in Germantown Hospital. He 
was a member of the Master Bakers 
Business Assn. of Philadelphia, the 
South Jersey Master Bakers Business 
Assn. and the Bakers Merchandise 
Country Club, Davisville, Pa. Sur- 
viving are his widow, Ethel D., and 
three sisters. 


Mrs. Eva V. Parsons, 66, wife of 
Alexander Parsons, vice president, 
trade relations, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
died Feb. 11. In addition to Mr. Par- 
sons, she is survived by a daughter, 
Doris, Minneapolis, and two sons, 
Allan, Minneapolis, and Harold, Erie, 
Pa. 














British Empire credit position were 
to weaken further. 


Margin Psychology Bad 

This economist noted the effects of 
commodity market controls on the 
markets. Controls over margins and 
daily limits on fluctuations create a 
bad psychological condition on days 
when markets break the limit with 
grain still offered at the bottom. It 
is impossible to move this grain and 
the bear psychology carries over into 
the following day. At the country 
level, when farmers are unable to 
find outlets because the country ele- 
vator is unable to hedge, the down 
trend is snowballed and the bear psy- 
chology can assume panic proportions. 

The same criticism is made over 
the margin controversy. In times of 
major movement up or down it is far 
better to have active, fluid specula- 
tive operations than to attempt to 
halt trends by making speculative 
trading onerous through punitive 
margin requirements in excess of nor- 
mal credit demands. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANT TO BE PURCHASED 
BY CUSHMAN’S SONS, INC. 


CHICAGO—Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 
subsidiary of Purity Bakeries Corp., 
has contracted to purchase a large 
plant in Long Island City to serve the 
retail stores of the metropolitan dis- 
trict, according to an announcement 
by Lewis A. Cushman, chairman of 
the board and president of the Pu- 
rity Bakeries Corp. 

“The cost, including additions and 
changes is expected to be substantial- 
ly lower than that of constructing a 
new plant on the property previously 
acquired for such purpose,” Mr. 
Cushman said. “In lieu of acquiring 
title to the plant, Cushman’s Sons, 
Inc., may take a long term lease of 
the plant from a purchaser through 
assignment of the purchase agree- 
ments.” 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf: 


VAENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
MINNESOTA 


& AKG cCe@ewrw , 











“Diamond D” 


A > Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. 


illed under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring eat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DESIGNERS 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
wi Kansas 
Main Office: SAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Building 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











66 Cremo”’ Just the cream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











SALES RECORD SET 
BY GENERAL BAKING 


Net Profit in 1947 Totals $2,740,284, 
Compared with $3,964,625 in 1946, 
Annual Report Shows 


NEW YORK—Total sales of $103,- 
439,444 in 1947 represented an in- 
crease of $24,450,000 or 31% over 
previous year, George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
reported to stockholders in the com- 
pany’s annual report. Dollar sales vol- 
ume and loaves sold were the highest 
in the history of the company. 

Net profit, after provision for fed- 
eral income taxes, for the year ended 
Dec. 27, 1947, was $2,740,284, com- 
pared with $3,964,625 for 1946. This 
was equal to $1.31 per share of com- 
mon stock outstanding, after pre- 
ferred dividends, compared with $2.09 
the previous year. 


Dividends paid during 1947 were 
$8 a share on the preferred stock and 
60¢ on the common. In addition, a 
15¢ common dividend was paid on 
Feb. 2, 1948. 


Current assets at the close of the 
year amounted to $15,147,146, includ- 
ing cash of $5,632,477, and inventories 
of $7,879,480. Current liabilities to- 
taled $6,214,296, leaving net working 
capital of $8,932,850. 


General spent $2,483,481 last year 
for improvements to and replace- 
ments of plant and property, and 
$3,363,797 for repairs, thus maintain- 
ing the company’s properties in ex- 
cellent physical condition. 

“Although there was a_ record 
wheat crop harvested during 1947, 
prices of wheat soared to all time 
highs substantially increasing flour 
prices over the previous year,” Mr. 
Morrison said. ‘““There were also added 
costs for other ingredients and sup- 
plies, together with increased labor 
costs, all of which resulted in over- 
all costs in excess of the additional 
revenue due to price increases, thus 
lowering the profit margin per dollar 
of sales. It is too early to forecast 
what effect the recent drop in the 
prices of wheat and other basic com- 
modities will have on our operations.” 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Insecticide Material 


Development of a new insecticide 
material reported to be particularly 
effective for the control of grains and 
cereals in storage and adaptable as 
an insect pest control in livestock 
raising was announced recently by 
Glenn Haskell, president of U.S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals, Inc., 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 

The announcement states that the 
insecticide, which can be used freely 
in handling foodstuffs, is now in pro- 
duction and being made available in 
quantity. It is made by combining 
either piperonyl cyclonene or piper- 
onyl butoxide with pyrethrum. 

Mr. Haskell points out that by 
spraying the interiors of grain bins 
with such a nontoxic insecticide an 
annual saving of 300 million bushels 
of grain could be effected. 

A list of insects against which the 
new compound is effective includes 
flour beetles, the cadelle, saw-toothed 
grain borers, many grain moths and 
mites, chocolate moth, houseflies, 
roaches and ants. 
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M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


2 - 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








‘“‘Dependable’”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
c ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Marsh & McLennan 
INCORPORATED 
Chicago New York 
ane 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








__ Western King F lour__. 


Unéform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 

Minneapolis 

New Orleans 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 





FLOUR 
44@ Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

















New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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CAMPBELL TAGGART 
REPORTS HIGHER NET 


—p— 
Total Net Income for 1947 Set at 
$5,985,667, Compared with 
$5,128,882 in 1946 


DALLAS—Total net income of the 
Campbell Taggart Associated Bak- 
eries, Inc., and subsidiary companies 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1947, has 
been announced at $5,985,667, com- 
pared with $5,128,832 in 1946. Net 
sales for the year totaled $75,293,089, 
compared with $61,194,617 in 1946, 
the announcement said. 

Campbell Taggart’s portion of this 
income was set at $3,526,848 in 1947, 
compared with $3,012,209 in 1946, 
amounting to earnings of $7.48 a 
share in 1947 compared with $6.69 
in 1946. 

Dividends declared and paid in 1947 
amounted to $4.25 a share, the an- 
nouncement said. This total is 75¢ a 
share less than the dividends paid in 
1946, despite the fact that earnings 
were greater during the last year, 
the report pointed out. 

Total fixed assets, less the depre- 
ciation reserves, increased from $9,- 
138,118 as of Dec. 31, 1946, to $11,- 
873,830 at the close of 1947, an in- 
crease of $2,735,712. 

“Approximately three fourths of 
this increase was financed from earn- 
ings, and the remaining fourth 
through long term loans,” J. W. Car- 
ence, president, reported in his mes- 
sage to stockholders. 

This fact was cited in explaining 
the fact that dividends paid in 1947 
were lower than those paid in 1946 
despite a rise in earnings. 

“While your management has tak- 
en a conservative attitude toward ex- 
pansion during the present high cost 
period, substantial expenditures were 
made in many of the bakeries to in- 
crease capacity and to improve op- 
erating efficiency,’ Mr. Carence re- 
ported. “The additional investments 
represent improvements and replace- 
ments which were necessary to meet 
competitive conditions and the re- 
quirements of economical operation. 

“Additional building areas have 
been provided in Houston, Phoenix, 
Dallas, Augusta, Corpus Christi, In- 
dianapolis, Saginaw, Joliet and 
Springfield. In Roanoke, a new bak- 
ery building with practically all new 
equipment will be completed within 
the coming 60 days. A new bakery is 
being built at Macon, Ga., a branch 
of the Lee Baking Co., Atlanta. This 
unit will be in operation in the late 
spring. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. C. NEWSOME, RETIRED 
FEED MAN, DIES AT 74 


MINNEAPOLIS—L. C. Newsome, 
74, head of the Newsome Commission 
Co. until his retirement several years 
ago, died Feb. 7 at Phoenix, Ariz. 
Funeral services were held Feb. 12 
at Minneapolis. 

Mr. Newsome had been associated 
with the feed and grain business since 
1913. He had served as president of 
the Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pitts- 
burgh; the Reliance Feed Co., Minne- 
apolis; the Newsome Millfeed Co., 
Kansas City, and the Newsome Feed 
Co., Buffalo. 

In 1933 Mr. Newsome disposed of 
his interests in the Pittsburgh com- 
pany and affiliated concerns and 
formed the Newsome Commission Co. 
at Minneapolis, which now is oper- 
ated by his sons, Robert L. and Rich- 
ard H. Newsome. His. widow, Ida, 
and another son, John C. Newsome, 
New York, also are survivors. 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. b. 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 


Lag 
7% 


MAI 





A cmME~Ewans GomPany 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ° 











FAMILY FLOUR 


BAKERY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE * 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















THE CROWN. BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 64-4412 & 64-4413 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 


Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 


933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 

















MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: One of the most rapid mar- 
ket declines has passed and flour, though 
quoted at least $1 sack less than two weeks 
ago, was in no great demand, Flour buyers 
reacted in the following fashion during the 
drop: No interest was shown until after 
the first two 10¢ limit breaks with a vol- 
ume sold which averaged about 200 to 
300% of capacity. This interest extended 
into the middle of last week, then quickly 
subsided and the week ended with most 
mills reporting sales which amounted to 
only a few scattered cars. The trade felt 
that extreme caution would predominate 
for awhile, a natural reaction to such a 
drastic drop in prices. 

All told, sales last week in the South- 
west, averaged 123% of capacity, of which 
15% was for government account or for 
private export. This compares with 41% 
the previous week and 77% a year ago. 

Domestic business last week consisted of 
several fair-sized bookings to chain bak- 
ers and numerous small amounts taken by 
the independents. The contracts generally 
filled requirements through the balance of 
February and in some instances extended 
well into March. Some two-month contracts 
were reported, also, but the cautious atti- 
tude of the buyers was still apparent, for 
there were scarcely any who ventured to 
book for the remainder of the crop year. 

The smaller independents are almost 
unanimous in their concern over the fu- 
ture course of bread prices. Many fear they 
wil! be forced into competitive bread price 
cuts in their communities as a result of 
the general price cutting of many other 
grocery products. For that reason those 
concerned desire to remain close to shore 
as to flour buying throughout this reaction- 
ary period. 

Family trade stood aside, and very little 
family grades were booked here last week. 
Jobbers are too well stocked with higher- 
priced flour on previous contracts and in- 
tend to move these stocks on as quickly 
as possible before taking on any more sup- 
olies, 
prPMA failed to enter the market for 
April export requirements last week, the 
agency apparently being in no rush to 
gain additional stocks. This may indicate 
a delay in issuance of the April export 
quotas, for government flour buying has 
generally preceded the allocation announce- 
ment by about a week, and release of this 
information by the Department of Agricul- 
ture normally takes place around the 
eighteenth of the month. 

In private export circles, the Nether- 
lands completed buying against its March 
allocation early last week. The countries 
which have yet to procure March export 
flour commercially are Netherlands East 
Indies and France for the French German 
zone. February specific licenses for Cuba, 
Tangier, Brazil and the Philippines were 
received by mills last week and an amend- 
ed procedure for applying for March li- 
censes was announced last week by the 
Office of International Trade. 

Production improved considerably in 
Greater Kansas City last week when the 
eight mills ground at 100% of capacity 
for an output total of 377,718 sacks. The 
total was 15% greater than the preceding 
week. 

The demand for clears was fair at prices 
about 35¢ sack less than a week ago. Offer- 
ings were sufficient to fill a small amount 
of export inquiry. 

Two mills report domestic business fair, 
two quiet, three slow, 11 dull. 

Quotations Feb. 14, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.60@5.80, standard patent $5.55 @5.75, 
straight $5.59@5.70; established brands of 
family flour $6@6.85, first clears $4.20@ 
4.25, second clears $4.10@4.15, 1% ash 
clears or higher $3.90@4.05; soft wheat 
‘short patent $6.45@6.60, straight $5.40@ 
5.50, cake flour $6.50@6.85. 

Oklahoma City: There was some im- 

provement in flour sales, which averaged 
52% compared with 35% the previous 
week and 62% a year ago. There were no 
exports, and domestic sales were divided 
80% to the bakers and 20% to the family 
buyers. Operations averaged 87%, compared 
with 89% a week ago and 92% a year ago. 
Prices declined and closed from 20@50¢ 
lower. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-lb. cottons, Feb. 14, carlots: 
family short patent $5.80@6.75, standard 
patent $5.65 @6.55; bakery unenriched 
short patent $5 68@5.78, standard patent 
$5.63@5.73, straight grade $5.58@5.68. Truck 
lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 
, Denver: The flour market is quite de- 
moralized at present. Demand is poor, and 
supplies are plentiful. There is very little 
buying of any sort being done. The picture 
reflects pretty much the falling grain mar- 
ket. Flour prices are down again, another 
25@30¢. Quotations Feb. 14: bakers $6.40, 
family $6.50. 

Wichita: Mills operated five and one 
fourth days at capacity last week. Shipping 
directions ranged from fair to good. Despite 
the price break in grains, domestic sales 
averaged about 110%, compared with 35% 





the preceding week. There were no exports. 
Prices closed 30@40¢ sack lower. 
Hutchinson: Little flour was sold last 
week. Buyers generally took the attitude 
they wouldn’t offer wooden nickels for 
anything they didn’t need immediately. New 
commitments were limited to. small price 
date of shipment bookings. Shipping direc- 
tions were extremely slow, the trade be- 
ing reluctant to order out flour booked a 
month ago at $1 more. Operations shrank 
sharply, Prices were down 40¢ sack, com- 
pared with the same day a week earlier. 


Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
has been very quiet, with prices 60¢ sack 
lower. Shipping directions are fair. 


Texas: Activity in flour buying picked 
up during the first day or two of last week, 
then relapsed into near stagnation. Sales 
for the week probably averaged 30 to 40% 
of capacity, about equally divided between 
family and bakers flour. Export business 
apparently was entirely lacking. Operations 
continued at around 80% of capacity. Prices 
are about 25¢ sack lower on family flour 
and 50¢ lower on bakers compared to the 
previous week. 

Quotations Feb. 14: family flour, extra 
high patent $6.60@6.75, high patent $6.35 
@6.50; standard bakers, plain $5.80@5.90; 
clears, plain, nominal $4.60@4.70, deliv- 
ered TCP. There is some accumulation of 
clears as demand is stagnant. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Although sales by spring 
wheat mills totaled up to an average of 
73.6% of capacity last week, most indi- 
vidual mills expressed surprise that on the 
basis of their own quiet trade the volume 
had reached that aggregate. The previous 
week’s business amounted to 39.3%, and 
a year ago 107%. Apparently, more flour 
was booked on the Feb. 9 upturn in wheat 
than had been generally expected and the 
scattered bookings which dribbled in 
through the period of declining prices later 
in the week raised the total. 

Generally speaking, bakery trade was 
considered very dull, with each decline in 
prices further confirming the bearish ideas 
of many who previously had indicated they 
would take hold at levels well above cur- 
rent values. Reports of price cutting by 
some sellers to get resting orders on their 
books were unsettling to millers who refused 
to follow such tactics. 

Shipping directions on old orders were no 
better than fair, with some resistance ex- 
perienced from buyers having higher priced 
flour coming to them. Occasional instances 
of mills adjusting prices on old orders to 
get the directions were reported, but most 
mills hold firmly to the argument that these 
sales were covered with higher priced wheat 
and therefore they must be delivered at 
contract prices. 

Family trade dropped to very meager 
proportions. This was not surprising in view 
of the liberal volume worked a few weeks 
back and the sizable backlogs which were 
ordered out to get in on the 40¢ sack 
shipping discount prior to Feb. 6. Whole- 
salers now are making efforts to move 
these stocks over the counter as rapidly 
as possible. 

Export business in springs was limited, 
due to price competition from areas of 
lower priced wheat, but spring mills with 
connections in other parts of the country 
were booking their customary share. 

Mills in the Northwest operated at 75% 
of capacity last week, turning out 779,753 
sacks flour, against 828,414 sacks, or 80%, 
the previous week and 1,025,056, or 100%, 
a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 16: standard patent $6.25 
@6.40, short patent $6.45@6.60, high glu- 
ten $6.65@6.90, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $6.95, first clear $5.60@ 
6, second clear $4.10@4.20, whole wheat 
$5.95@6.10 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; 
paper sacks 21¢ less. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business last week was extremely slow. 
Buying was strictly hand-to-mouth on the 
part of bakers and family trade was only 
fair. Directions on old orders were reported 
satisfactory. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The declining wheat did not 
help the demand for flour to any extent. 
On some days, many mills did not even 
quote prices, and most buyers, especially 
bakers, held off again in the belief that 
prices would continue downward. How- 
ever, some business was reported last week. 
Sales were not numerous, but there were 
some bookings of 2,000 to 6,000 sacks and 
several of one, two and three cars. These 
sales were for nearby shipment up to 90 
days. Prices were from 55@70¢ sack lower 
for the week. Family flour continued quiet, 
with only scattered small sales, but deliv- 
eries were good. 

Quotations Feb. 14: spring top patent 
$6.25@6.53, standard patent $6@6.38, first 
clear $5.50@%8.10; family flour $7.30; hard 
winter short patent $5.85@6, 95% patent 
$5.75 @5.86, first clear $5.55@5.56; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.17@7.15, standard patent 
$5.73 @6.90, first clear $5.20@6.10. 


St. Louis: Mills in this area report some 
buying on the Feb. 9 firm spot, but they 
later pulled out of the market. Bookings 
now are for carlots for present wants only. 
Large and small bakers are willing to sit 
by and watch the trend of wheat before 
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making new commitments. Hard wheat 
clears are in poor demand; offerings are 
plentiful. Spring wheat clears are in good 
demand, but offerings are small. Outside 
of some sales for export to Holland and 
India nothing has been reported sold to for- 
eigners. Jobbers say their trade continues 
hand-to-mouth, consequently very little new 
business is being placed on the books and 
that is for nearby requirements. Shipping 
directions are fair. 

Central states mills report that with the 
break in wheat, buyers pulled out of the 
market and now are waiting for a more 
favorable position to make purchases. Ship- 
ping directions are fair. 

Quotations St. Louis, Feb. 14, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $6.80, 
ordinary $5.75; top hard $7.25, ordinary 
$5.60; bakers flour, cake $6.75, pastry $5.50, 
soft straight $5.70, soft clears $5.35; hard 
winter short patent $5.90, standard patent 
$6.30, clears $5.40; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.30, standard $6.10, clears $5.60; low 
protein clears $5.20. 

Toledo: The break in grain prices has 
been so sudden and drastic that it has 
nearly everybody stopped, waiting to see 
what may happen next. Millers are not 
bidding as they are not sure of being 
able to hedge purchases. They are able to 
follow the market down in flour sales when 
their wheat is hedged—if they can find 
buyers for the hedges. Chain stores and 
big bakers at Toledo have been very prompt 
in reducing prices even before reductions 
could be reflected in their inventories, 
which have been allowed to run down as 
far as possible without complete exhaustion 
of supplies. 

Operation of the mills appears to have 
been well sustained, even advanced in some 
cases, but no large scale selling of flour 
has been reported as yet in the central 
states, 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 soft red wheat, 
Feb. 14, was down to $2.32@2.33 on 36¢ 
rate points to New York, with no bids 
going out and condition stagnant in the 
country, with many country elevators not 
operating and no movement of wheat. 


Cleveland: Jobbers have had another hec- 
tic week for flour. Buyers have withdrawn 
from the market. There seems to be very 
little interest at current prices. Some are 
inclined to believe twat most of the large 
buyers of flour, bakers or jobbers, did not 
expect this decline before April 1. The 
general impression is that all users of flour, 
with very few exceptions, especially bak- 
ers, have flour bought to last them until 
the first of May, and it is very doubtful, 
should the grain market advance 10¢ bu. 
at some future time, whether or not there 
will be any buying. Trade in general is 
inclined to buy sparingly. 

It has already become difficult to ob- 
tain shipping instructions on high priced 
contracts. Bakers are inclined to buy some 
flour on the present market to reduce their 
cost of ingredients. This situation is most 
aggravating to the jobber who holds a high 
priced contract and is unable to obtain 
shipping instructions. 

So far there has been no perceptible 
improvement in the baking business. With 
the exception of one chain baker, who 
made a reduction in the price of bread, 
prices have remained the same. Most of 
the bakers of bread are and will be using 
high priced flour for some time. Further- 
more, 75% of the baking trade did not 
advance prices when some of the bakers 
did. 

Flour mills have not been so eager to 
press for new business the past week. 
Most mills feel at this time that it is 
much better for the buyers to approach 
them. Prices are at least 50¢ sack lower 
than they were a week ago. 

Demand for family flour has slowed up. 
It seems that, for the time being, the 
absorption point has been reached. 

Quotations Feb. 14: spring family $7.55, 
high gluten $6.85, standard patent $6.60, 
first clear $6.10; hard winter family $7, 
standard patent $6.10, first clear $6.10; 
soft winter family $7.20, short patent $7.75, 
straight $6.35, first clear $6.25. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The sharp break in wheat prices 
has demoralized the flour trade, both family 
and bakery. There is a general feeling of 
confusion among buyers and sellers. Some 
buyers are taking on additional commit- 
ments awaiting a stabilization period but 
generally the trend is to hold off as long 
as possible. Clears are weak and easier. So 
far as the consumer is concerned, there 
have been a number of reductions in fam- 
ily flour, but retail prices of bread so far 
have held steady. A report in wholesale 
circles that a chain in Hartford, Conn., 
would soon put a 16-oz. loaf at 10¢ on the 
market was widely circulated. Family 
brands, retail, are down as a rule from 
4 to 6¢, but it is believed that retail bak- 
ers will hold off a general reduction as 
long as possible in view of the continued 
high prices of other ingredients, labor and 
general overhead. Some difficulty is being 
experienced in shipping, due to the recent 
storms in the eastern states and slowness 
in untangling the cars and getting them 
to the shipping points as well as prompt 
return, but it is believed this condition 
soon will pass away. Foreign sales are 
routine. 

Quotations Feb. 14, f.0.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.60@7.70, high gluten $6.85@6.95, 
standard $6.60@6.70, first: clear $5.95@6; 
hard winter standard $6.35@6.40, first clear 
$5.70@5.75; soft winter short patent $6.05@ 
6.10, soft winter straight $5.90@5.95, soft 
winter first clear $5.15@5.20. 

New York: Moderate buying at the start 
of the decline tapered off as wheat levels 
continued to fall. Buyers’ wishes to aver- 
age down continued, but the heavy reduc- 
tions finally proved demoralizing and choked 
off orders. Commitments by large chain 
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bakers and pricing of earlier contracts 
reached fair proportions at the beginning 
of the break, but medium-sized bakers 
bought very sparingly -and most of the 
small trade held off entirely, refiecting the 
shutdowns caused by the strike. This 
meant that jobbers were unwilling to stock 
up in any volume while their customers 
were so affected, but the close of the week 
cleared -this situation greatly. The gen- 
eral opinion of mill representatives was 
that, while contracts now on the books are 
not heavy, equalling 30 to 50 days’ supply, 
nevertheless on such a decline as the cur- 
rent one, any previous ofders look large. 

The bookings during the week were for 
spring high glutens and standard puat- 
ents, chiefly, with a smattering of sout)- 
westerns, Cake flours’ had little call and, 
although offerings were sufficient, these 
prices have held comparatively firm. 

Values at the close of the week were 
30@40¢ below the previous week. 

Quotations Feb. 14: spring family flour 
$7.60, high glutens $6.80@7.10, standard 
patents $6.25 @6.65, clears $6.15 @6.3); 
southwestern short patents $6.35@6.65, 
standard patents $6.15@6.45; high ratio 
cakes $7.25@7.50, soft winter straights $6.25 
@6.55. 


Boston: Flour quotations in the Boston 
market closely followed the price p 
tern set by leading grain markets throug 
out the country last week. Springs are | 
lower, while hard winters lost 45¢. Soit 
wheat flour declines ranged from 45@5)5 

Prices are comparatively meaningle 
however, as quotations merely represe:t 
levels at which mills would be willing ‘o 
do business. Buyers appear to be cont 
to observe grain developments and, exc: 
in a few scattered instances, trading w 
nil. The possibility of averaging out th: 
inventory holdings to establish lower bx 
costs is currently about the only hope 
mill agents. It is generally felt that eit! 
the approach to parity levels or signs 
a sharp recovery will be needed to stimul: 
buying interest. 

Even some of the smaller bakers who ha 
incurred losses by reason of inventory ho! 
ings appeared to relish their position. It 
nearly the unanimous opinion that the col- 
lapse is definitely healthy. 

Jobbers report that a considerable s« 
ment of their trade are repudiating th: 
oral buying agreements entered into ji 
before the break. 

Quotations Feb. 14: spring short pate: 
$7@7.10, standards $6.80@6.90, high ge! 
ten $7.30@7.40, first clears $6.40@6.50, hard 
winter short patents $6.50@6.60, standar 
$6.30@6.40, straights $6.25@6.35, Pacific s: 
wheat flour $6.55@6.65, eastern soft wi 
ter straights $6.25@6.35, high ratio $7 
@7.50, family $7.40@7.50. 

Philadelphia: The sudden collapse of cor 
modity values has imparted a weak un 
dertone to the local tiour market, cau 
ing buyers to refrain from purchasing 
order to make further appraisals of tle 
situation. 

As a result, the pace of trading shows 
little variation from the reduced tem). 
of recent weeks, when buyers were holdi 
off because of both high costs and : 
current predictions that a major setback 
was in the cards. 

Mill representatives say the latest dow 
ward revision in prices—currently 40@6\¢ 
sack under those of last week—has pulle! 
flour substantially under the levels at which 
bakery officials only 10 days ago indic: 
ed they would find sufficiently attracti\e« 
to place sizable commitments. 

Instead of such activity materializin:, 
the only business being booked is of har 
to-mouth proportions for immediate 1 
quirements of production schedules. No «: 
ferred bookings are reported. 

Regarding the lack of purchasing inté« 
est, one mill representative remarked thi 
he booked 1,000 sacks the other day, 
transaction which he regards as a purcha 
rather than a sale because it was a ma! 
ter of the baker calling him on the tel: 
phone to~place the order. 

The fact that no single reason has be« 
advanced for what amounts to one of t! 
worst declines in history is a cause f: 
concern among the trade. They indica 
that the lack of a logical explanation f: 
the development leaves the path open f: 
a further drop; hence they prefer to r 
main on the sidelines until some stabili' 
develops. 

Fresh in their minds, too, is the lac 
of forcefulness evident during attempts 
recovery in the wake of futures plummetin 
the daily limits. 

However, they feel that the appare! 
decision of farmers to hold their grain o 
the market,in anticipation of improve 
financial returns later will tend to put tl 
brakes on any further downward mov: 
because of its effect on the available sui 
ply. In this connection, advices from t! 
wheat belt indicate that growers have r 
versed their first impulse to sell on tl 
break. 

Some observers see the government i 
somewhat of an awkward position at tl 
moment. Any federal buying to fill expo: 
goals is likely to raise complaints th: 
it is propping prices, even though tl! 
present situation is one in which PMA an 
CCC could acquire stocks at decided sa\ 
ings from previous transactions. 

Bakers are rather jubilant at the pro: 
pect of the turn of events which giv: 
them at least temporary relief from tl 


. Squeeze in which they found themselv: 


when rising costs cut profit margins an 
brought some agitation for increases «4 
retail levels. 

So far there are no reports of redu« 
tions in baked goods and sales are hold 
ing below normal in view of customer r« 
sistance to the high prices of sweet good 

Quotations Feb. 14: spring family $7.6 
@7.80, high gluten $7.20@7.30, short pat- 
ent $6.95@7.15, standard $6.80@6.90, first 
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clear $6.30@6.40; hard winter short patent 
$6.45@6.65, standard $6.35@6.45; soft winter 
standard $6.25@6.75. 

Pitt t Sales of flour are virtually 
at a standstill. Now that the break has 
not only come but is continuing, and that 
no predictions are being made as to the 
end of the flour price slump, those in the 
bakery trade, who for so long have been 
predicting a full scale recession in wheat 
and flour prices, are hailed as prophets and 
interrogated freely as to future indicated 
trends. A bearish attitude toward food 
prices in general is prevalent. 

Retail bakers report customers are ask- 
ing about bread price reductions and when 
they will materialize. However, for these 
inquirers, it is suggested that bakers take 
time to detail the many items other than 
flour, such as cost of help, all overhead 
of upkeep, etc., so that the present prices 
are more understood to depend on factors 
other than the lower prices for flour and 


fats. Trade organizations here are ad- 
vancing these methods for bakers to use 
in this price crisis. 

Prices went down so rapidly that flour 
buying is out of the minds of bakers or 


jobbers, it is stated. ‘‘They are scared, wor- 
ried, tired of figuring price trends and dis- 
gusted,” mill representatives state. ‘Fur- 
thermore not more than 15% of bakers in 
this entire district need flour bad enough 


t ake any chances on this market. Some 
covered until May. Only where bakers 
ed flour right now will they buy and 


n purchase only enough to carry on 
until a more stable market is indicated.” 
\fter pressing for business at the first 
ications of a price break, mill repre- 
atives now realize how futile’ their 
rts have been and spend little money 
eling, only telephoning. Shipping di- 
tions are fair. 
Juotations Feb. 14, carlots, delivered, 
vy eottons: hard winters $6.18@6.20, me- 
lium patent $6.23@6.25, short patent $6.28 
6.30; spring wheat $6.32@6.79, medium 
tent $6.42@6.84, short patent $6.52@6.89; 
t clears $5.82@6.39, high gluten $6.90 
19; family flour, advertised brands $7.29 


'.40, other brands $7@7.10; cake and 
try flour $5.85@7.10. 

THE SOUTH 
ew Orleans: The continued decline in 


- prices brought out a somewhat greater 
buying interest, but actual bookings have 
been on a very conservative scale. Buyers 
were not inclined towards heavy purchas- 
ing and booked only a small portion of 
their 120-day requirements. A general feel- 
of awaiting more stability in prices 
1ed to govern purchases. For the past 
30 to 60 days the trade as a whole has 
ued a most conservative policy which 
it in a position to take advantage 
of the breaks in prices. Sales were princi- 
pally on hard winters, with northern springs 
in much lesser proportion. Cracker’ and 
okie bakers also entered the market for 
limited amounts and mostly for 
ture delivery. Over-all, the trade seemed 
to weleome these breaks in prices as previ- 
ous costs were getting too high to permit 
of profitable operation. Export sales received 
a stimulus with issuance of the March 
allocations, The Indian Supply Mission cov- 
ered the bulk of its quota and Holland 
bought considerable amounts. Increased 
sales prevailed to South American coun- 
tries since the OIT began issuing licenses. 

Quotations Feb. 14, carlots, delivered 
new cottons: hard winter bakery short 
patent $6@6.15, standard $5.85@6, first clear 
$5.55@5.70; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.80@7, standard $6.65@6.80, first clear 
$6.30@6.46, high gluten $7.10@7.30; soft 
wheat short patent $6.20@6.35, straight 
$5.60@5.85, first clear $6.10@6.35, high ratio 
cake $5.40@5.65; Pacific Coast cake $7.15 
7.35, pastry $6.25@6.35. 

Atlanta: Flour business has hit bottom 
throughout this territory, the past week 
or 10 days being described as about the 
quietest ever known. This applies to all 
sides of the trade, as all buyers have but 
a single thought in mind—to come through 
without taking too much loss. In addition 
to the market troubles, rains, snows, ice 
and thaws have made quagmires of rural 
roads, This has made it impossible for 
salesmen to contact buyers and for both 
bakers and wholesale grocers to deliver 
bread and flour in m&ny sections of the 
Southeast. Some wholesale grocers say they 
have been afraid to take the risk of send- 
ing trucks out in the past three weeks. 
_ Bakers are showing no interest in mak- 
ing new purchases except to meet neces- 
Sary requirements. They are believed, how- 
ever, to be in pretty good shape and will 
not suffer too much loss. An occasional 
nibble came in on the days when the mar- 
ket showed feeble strength, but no com- 
mitments were reported. Shipping direc- 
tions from bakers are slow to only fair. 
No decrease in bread prices has been noted 
to date, but a close watch is being kept 
on chain stores in anticipation of them 
taking the first step. 

Wholesale grocers are described as being 
in line to take more of a beating than 
bakers, but, on the whole, apparently have 
resigned themselves to adjust the loss as 
well as they can. Some are said to be 
offering to pay out on contracts. There 
are rumors that some smaller mills are 
cancelling higher priced bookings, but no 
confirmation could be actually run down. 
Majority of jobbers made pretty good book- 
‘ngs around the last of December and the 
first of January and bookings are generally 
ubstantial. Specifications average slow. 

Blenders are about in the same position, 
showing no desire to purchase and only 
hoping to come through. Newspapér pub- 
licity on declining commodity markets has 
not helped, but has hindered buying as 
the housewife is expecting an immediate 
decrease in Prices and holding off as much 





nearby ~ 
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as possible. Chain stores advertised flour, 
showing declines of around 11¢ on 10-lb. 
bags and around 26¢ on 25-lb. bags. For 
the week-end 10-lb. bags were offered 95¢ 
@$1.13 and 25-lb. bags $2.43@2.65. 

Prices took another tumble, moving down- 
ward from 55@80¢. 

Quotations Feb. 14: spring high gluten 
$6.80@7.15, standard patent $6.50@6.70, 
short patent $6.60@6.80, first clear $5.90@ 
6.20; hard winter standard patent $5.75@ 
6, short patent $5.85@6.10; hard wheat fam- 
ily $6.75@7.65; soft wheat family $7.20@ 
8.25; hard or soft wheat first clear $4.85 
@4.95; cake flour $7@7.40; pastry flour 
$5.85@6; self-rising flour 12@13¢ sack over 


plain. 
PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The flour market continued 
sharply downward without picking up any 
buying interest on the way. Domestic buy- 
ers were comfortable from a supply stand- 
point when the break started, and, of 
course, are not in position to pick up 
supplies until they work out their in- 
ventories, even if they were in a mood to 
buy, which they are nét. Export business 
is nil, although there were rumors in the 
trade that some Oriental PMA business 
might be in the offing. Flour prices de- 
clined nearly $1.40 sack in the past three 
weeks, and production is still at 50% ca- 
pacity or less. Reports of complete shut- 
downs for several days or a week or two 
at a time by interior mills are not un- 
usual, and the tidewater plants are run- 
ning only three to five days. Family pat- 
ent $7.56, bluestem $6.47, bakery $6.85, 
pastry $5.55. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills are op- 
erating only from 50 to 60% of capacity. 
There may be a slight flurry when the 
allotments are made for the second quar- 
ter, but after this dies away mills may 
be operating at less than 50% capacity. 
Overseas demand remains keen, with larg- 
est amounts going to U.K. Domestic mar- 
kets are taking normal quantities. Quota- 
tions Feb. 14: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $8.65 bbl., seconds $8.15, bakers 
$8.05, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ 
added for cartage where used. For export 
to U.K., government regulation flour $11.57 
per 280-lb. for shipment to end of March, 
Halifax or St. John. 

There have been some sales to biscuit 
manufacturers. Demand continues heavy in 
retail trade outlets. Quotations Feb. 14: 
standard grades for domestic use $6.75 to 
as high as $9 bbl., secondhand cottons, 
Montreal freight basis. 

The situation on winter wheat remains 
unchanged. Practically no deliveries from 
farms. Quotations Feb. 14: $1.41@1.43 bu. 
shipping points in Ontario, according to 
freight. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was of small proportions 
and aggregated less than 30,000 bbl., all 
for the U.K. Domestic trade continued 
good, and supplies are moving fairly free, 
although some transportation delays have 
occurred due to weather conditions. Mills 
are operating to capacity. Quotations Feb. 
14: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $9.05 cottons, second patents 
$8.55; second patents to bakers $8.05. 

Vancouver: There continues to be no 
change in the general flour picture in this 
area. Export business is practically a thing 
of the past, with no indications of any 
immediate relaxation on the part of the 
Canadian Wheat Board to permit milling of 
Class 2 wheat for commercial export. 

General domestic business is on the quiet 
side, especially among cake and sweet 
goods bakers. Hard wheat flour prices are 
holding firm despite the break in the U.S. 
markets and the general feeling among 
the trade here is that there is not likely 
to be a material reduction in flour prices 
as a result of the U.S. decline. 

It is pointed out by flour men here that 
the domestic price and the price to the U.K. 
in Canada is based on a Canadian wheat 
‘price of $1.55 per bu. (to be increased to 
$2 in August), and therefore there is a 
spread of some 70@80¢ between Canadian 
and U.S. prices which must be overcome 
before Canadian flour levels would decline. 

Hard wheat flour prices are unchanged, 
and on the basis of cotton 98’s as of Feb. 
14, are: first patents $9.15, bakers patents 
and vitamin B $8.65. Western cake and 
pastry flour to the trade ranges from $9.75 
$9.95. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand is steady in 
domestic markets but export business is 
slow. Quotations: rolled oats $4.55 in 80-Ib. 
cottons; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.50, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: The demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal has kept up with the cold 
weather, and domestic trade is on a fair 
scale. It is anticipated, however, that any 
prolonged warm spell will reduce the de- 
mand as has been the experience in past 
years. Reports indicate that small lots are 
being sold for export. Quotations Feb. 14: 


rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $4.30 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
sacks $5.15. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.85 Feb. 16; 20-oz. packages $3.35 
case; 48-oz. packages $3.60. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, dark . 
Durum, gran., 


family 
top patent 


short 
standard . 
straight 
first clear 


winter short 
winter first 


winter short 


Spring family 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


short 
standard 
first clear 


Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 


Hard winter first 


high gluten 


winter family 
winter standard 
winter family 

winter standard 


winter straight 
winter first clear 


high gluten 


clear .... Ss 
patent ....... 


clear 


Soft winter family ..........-- 
Soft winter short patent ....... 
Soft winter straight ........... 
Soft winter standard .......... 
Soft winter first clear .......... 
Rye flour, white .............+- 
Rye flour, dark ........-.eeee 
Durum, gran., bulk ..... é.Wae'eae 
Family patent ....... $...@7 

Bivestem ~.....cccse% +» @6.47 
Bakery grades ...... @6.85 
WOMET «40.60 4.00.0 600408 @5.55 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


Chicago 
$...@7.30 
6.25 @6.53 

re ee 

er Joey, 
6.00@6.38 
5.50@6.10 

5.85 @6.00 
5.75@5.86 
5.55 @5.56 


New York 


$...@7.60 
6.80@7.10 
@ 


6.25@6.65 
6.15@6.30 
Pr. 
6.35 @6.65 
. 6.15@6.45 
1@ i... 
Hae eae 
6.25@6.55 
a 
a 
6.30@6.45 
6.35@6.50 


Seattle S. Francisco 
‘ A tee BS 


e388 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 1b.) 


Mpls. Kans. City 8st. Louis Buffalo 
$...@6.95 $...@... $...@... $7.60@7.70 
i — a eee 
6.65@6.90 ...@... -+-@.:. 6.85@6.95 
6.45@6.60 ...@... 000.00 6 @ ys% 
6.25@6.40 ...@... --@6.10 6.60@6.70 
Py oa Sates ¢ --@6.60 ...@... 
5.60@6.00 ...@... --@... 5.95@6.00 
«--@... 6.00@6.86 A: See ee 
.--@... 5.60@5.80 ...@5.90 ...@... 
~--@... 5.55@5.75 -.@6.30 6.35@6.40 
«+-@... 4.20@4.25 --@5.40 5.70@5.75 
ee Pte me 1 SS BA 
---@... 6.45@6.60 ~-@... 6.05@6.10 
i ee Pe eo CPR: 6 Pee 
-+-@... 5.40@5.50 --@5.70 5.90@5.95 
eo eee ae ---@5.35 5.15@5.20 
6.20@6.40 ‘all es --@6.75 - @6.85 
4.70@5.10 a) -»@4.75 @4.85 
» PSO 5. Os ...@6.80 @6.29 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$7.65@7.80 $...@... $...@7.55 $...@.. 
7.20@7.30 7.30@7.40 ...@6.85 6.80@7.15 
6.95@7.15 7.00@7.10 --@... 6,60@6,80 
6.80@6.90 6.80@6.90 -.@6.60 6.50@6.70 
6.30@6.40 6.40@6.50 --@6.10 5,90@6.20 
s Fre Fe --@7.00 6.75@7.65 
6.45@6.65 6.50@6.60 --@... 5.85@6.10 
6.35@6.45 6.30@6.40 -.@6.10 5.75@6.00 
ee er ee --@6.10 4.85@4.95 
-+--@... 7.40@7.50 --@7.20 17.20@8.25 
| Serre: le eee Jee 
---@... 6.25@6.35 @6.35 ...@... 
6.25@6.75 ...@... Se ee 
sn cv 6 on @ ees ~»-@6.25 4.85@4.95 
6.60 @6.70 oP ee 6.20@6.50 .6.55@6.70 
ee ota GPE b Ke -++@... 3.565@4.70 
oO-ces MD: wre mine ie. « 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{... $...@8.65 $...@9.05 
Spring second patent{ @8.15 --@8.55 
Spring first clear ... @7.05 2 ee 
Spring exports§ ..... 6a Qaeen?. 2+ 6te os 
Ontario soft winterst 6.75@9.00 --@. 
Ontario exports$ ye Sf -@.. 


tSecondhand cottons, {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran .. 


Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Toronto . 
{Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 








Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
.. $59.50@60.50 §$....@58.00 §$....@.... 
oe VOM Skee -@ ..6. 55.00 @55.50 
61.00@61.50 « +): «@59.00 eves Q@-wwre 
o> -+++@68.00 - »@67.50 56.00 @56.50 
we «+ ++@73.00 -@72.00 Oiviers er 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cle 
-» $67.50@70.00 $75.00@76.00 §$....@74.00 §... 
69.50@71.00 77.00@78.00 «+++ @77.50 
-» 76.00@77.00 — ee ie a Sab 
-. 76.00@77.00 82.00@83.00 ..+-@81.00 
Spring bran Shorts 
ohentnt iene $....@651.25 $....@64.25 
evptecnes eee» @49.25 «++. @52.25 


{Fort William basis. 


St. Louis 
0357.2 @ee 
61.50@62.00 
64.50@ 65.00 

@ 


veland 


- @67.00 
-@.... 


63 wees 
«+ +@70.00 
-- @75.00 


Ft. Worth 
61.00 @62.00 
63.00 @64.00 


Atlanta 
es ae 
67.00 @68.00 


--@.... 
70.00@71.00 


as. tee 
Middlings 


@56.25 
@ .... 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Feb. 7, and corresponding date of a year ago: 


Boston 


Fort Worth 
Galveston 

Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 
New Orleans, 


Totals 





c—Wheat—, ——Corn——, -—Oats—.. -——-Rye—, --Barley— 

1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 

oo a6 2,229 549 2,427 156 522 79 130 4 4 

wee 5,724 2,293 350 2,443 327 1,453 81 270 634 644 

err 1,688 1,010 . > oe ee be os ee a ee 

Apa 3,636 658 4,513 6,615 1,223 1,320 104 431 385 746 

Fees 8,157 2,408 102 1,805 569 300 35 22 1,824 1,739 

pis 24 7,117 4,349 111 161 344 98 v ‘* 13 5 

c hte & 3,325 960 f/.. oes os «8 67 ° os as 

«eee 11,819 5,881 - oe + ve 7 : 2 122 

veeea 1,433 1,062 1,889 1,457 130 115 6 143 ¢e oe 
eee. 33,837 6,638 1,505 3,697 175 165 85 30 165 410 

ies 1 22 4 340 31 260 es -. 65,347 4,629 
er 2,950 1,804 1,134 1,164 2,518 744 2,342 686 10,440 8,076 
| 278 427 21 1,401" 14 11 29 oe we ine 

bein 1,242 2 7 23 10 8 1 rT as 2 

©. bare 3,971 3,887 2,248 2,166 835 123 246 29 312 396 

owes ee oe 569 696 es és ee oe 40 48 

+ eee 2,221 594 82 1,404 109 9 44 53 350 118 
oe 30 9 525 431 91 37 2 1 4 209 
ore 3,508 1,326 733 1,107 572 690 2 33 33 

Ty 2,787 1,436 1,945 1,710 312 184 be 12 18 

ones 6,016 2,478 #0 7 32 23 6 2 

eons 92,659 37,921 16,287 30,184 7,448 6,060 3,130 1,795 19,571 17,201 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Mi poli r Chicag . Kansas City— 
; May July Mar. May July Sept. May July 
Vobemary...O.. « cian,ocaies 254 242% 261% 256% 236 232 245% 226% 
February 10 .....sseeeees 244 232% 251% 247 226% 222% 235% 216% 
i, sy ae > SE 234 222% 243 237 217% 217 222% 206% 
February 12 ..........-s. HOLIDAY 
February 13 ..........++. 230% 222% 240 232 218 215% 221% 208% 
February 14 .....-see+ee5 230% 223 242 234 219 218% 221% =208% 
SOYBEANS -~—OCORN—, - RYE-— (= OAT8——————_.. 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg + gg ory 
Mar. May May July May July May July May July May y 
Feb. 9 .. 357 352% 221 213% 407% 360% 237 AF ose 08% 93 103% 86% 
Feb. 10 . 349 344% 213% 205% 406% 354 227 102% 87 97% 80% 
Feb..11 , 341 336% 205% 197% 397 344 217 98% 84% 92% 78% 
Feb. 12 . HOLIDAY 397 344 HOLIDAY 
Feb. 13 333 . 328% 197% 189% 376% 324 218 101 86%. 96 81% 
Feb. 14 325 320% 196% 190 366% 314 218 102% 89% 97% 83 


























WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements wiil be 
accepted for 24%4¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v j 


MICHIGAN MILLER WANTED FOR 800- 
ewt. Michigan soft wheat mill. Second 
miller position now open. Good possibili- 
ties for right man. Address 9211, The 
Northwestern Miller, 166 W. Jackson, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 





























COMPETENT, RELIABLE SUPERIN- 
tendent for small flour mill, formula feed 
plant and grain elevator, located in South- 
west. Man must be a qualified practical 
miller with some feed milling experience; 
capable of good personnel supervision to 
gain proper efficiency. Must know how to 
maintain plant and execute technical im- 
provements. Please give all details re- 
garding experience, education, salary ex- 
pected and reason for desiring change, in 
first letter. Correspondence will be han- 
dled in confidence. Address 9218, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


RELIABLE, WELL EXPERIENCED, KAN- 
sas State College graduate wants position 
as head miller. Will consider second miller 
in large mill, Address 9185, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















MILLS FOR SALE 
otttnreetimnmal v 


FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL AS A GOING 
concern, Located west of Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canada, in town of 6,500 population. 
Capacity of 325 bbl. Freight rates enable 











competition in domestic and export mar- 
kets. Buildings and equipment in good 
repair. Excellent local demand for feeds 


of all kinds. This business is being oper- 
ated with considerable success and merits 
investigation. Address 9182, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


| MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, aaiineapolis 2, ‘Minn. 











WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—ONE ALLIS-CHALMERS 4x17 
Square Sifter; one Great Western 4x17. 
These machines are in good condition. 
Write or wire—L. A. Warren, Hotel Com- 
merce, Topeka, Kansas. 

















ERP 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour b: ds used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 

a. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








(Continued from page 9) 


The way is paved for state-to-state 
trading in the policy enunciated in 
Current Export Bulletin 431 and over- 
all procurement policy of the gov- 
ernment which now exercises a mo- 
nopoly of the grain export business 
except to Mexico, which peculiarly 
is handled by a Mexican government 
agency. It is cited by the memoran- 
dum that in February allocations, 
57% of all flour exports were pur- 
chased by the CCC subordinate, PMA, 
and that under OIT procedure the 
remaining 47% of flour export busi- 
ness is now subject to a foreign gov- 
ernment veto. In this connection, 
OIT officials have stated that the 
foreign government recommendations 
will be a factor but not necessarily 
the controlling factor. 

However, this modifying considera- 
tion is hard to evaluate, as the OIT 
officials have used these general 
terms in explaining all the consid- 
erations governing the grant of any 
export license. Under the formal ex- 
planations of the export license grant 
procedure, the exporter is left in the 
dark as to the relative weight of 
each factor making up the export 
license grant equation. 


PMA Takes Over France 

The coincidence of government de- 
partment actions, while certainly not 
conclusive, is interesting as point- 
ed out to Sen. Reed by Mr. Fakler 
and Mr. Smith. Prior to the enact- 
ment of the Interim Aid Act for 
France, Austria and Italy, France 
obtained flour through commercial 
channels in many instances at prices 
more favorable than those paid by 
PMA for comparable grades. Yet the 
State Department ordered the PMA 
to take over flour purchasing for 
France with the February allocation 
period. 

The State Department counsellor, 
Charles E. Bohlen, in explaining this 
shift in policy in what the trade 
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FOR SALE 


18—Hammernmills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 
i—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3'x5’ and 4’x5’. 
4—Anderson No. 1 rs, com- 
plete, m.d. 
1—Louisville 
Tube Drier. 
1—Devine 5'x33’ Rotary Vacuum Drier. 
1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Hea Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition with 2 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. 
2—Nordyke and Marmon i 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 
100—Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper 
and Aluminum Jacketed Kettles up 
to 1,200 gal. capacity. 
71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. . 
2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 
1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 
1—Buffalo 32” dia.x 72” face Atmo- 
spheric Double Dram Drier. 
1—Black and Clawson 36”x81” Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 
4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
plate and frame, open 
closed delivery. 
5—J. H. Day Model 82 Re-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with 


6’x50’ Rotary Steam 


four 





observers designated as “administra- 
tion double-talk” told Sen. Kenneth 
S. Wherry (R., Neb.) that the 
French procurement change repre- 
sented an equality of treatment un- 
der the aid programs and was best 
achieved by the concentration of pro- 
curement responsibility in one place, 
namely USDA. 

In their analysis of the Bohlen 
obfuscation, Messrs. Fakler and 
Smith note that France had never 
encountered difficulty in obtaining 
the type of flour it desired, as prov- 
en by the competitive prices offered. 
The chief difficulty in obtaining flour 
of the grade and type required ex- 
ists only when the U.S. government 
and foreign missions enter the flour 
market at the same time. 


“Double Talk” Charged 


The Fakler-Smith analysis of the 
Bohlen reply to Sen. Wherry empha- 
sizes the “double-talk” character of 
the leading light of the State De- 
partment. He told Sen. Wherry that 
recipient countries prefer 80% ex- 
traction flour because of the greater 
flour recovery per bushel of wheat. 
The milling industry memorandum 
explains to Sen. Reed that Mr. Boh- 
len says in the next breath that 
if left free to designate their own 
preference these countries would 
contract for more “desirable” quali- 
ties of flour and that in the interest 
of equitable treatment these coun- 
tries should be required to procure 
their flour from USDA, from which 
they would have to take the kind 
of flour they say they want but would 
not take if left to themselves. 

It may not make sense to you 
readers and as Messrs. Fakler and 
Smith put it, it does not make sense 
to them, but there it is. 

The European recovery plans con- 
tain the same threat to private en- 
terprise, according to the MNF and 
FMEA executives. 

Sen. Reed is told with some empha- 
sis that the ERP plans involve an 
extension of state-to-state trading on 
the basis of the contemplated plan- 
ning and that such a policy should 
be encouraged by this government 
is “unthinkable,” according to Mr. 
Fakler and Mr. Smith. 


Trade Protection Essential 


Protection and maintenance of pri- 
vate channels at home and in foreign 
nations is essential for the future 
success of our international trade, 
Sen. Reed was told, but government 
procurement policies as now being 
formulated by the State Department 
threaten to eliminate the U.S. flour 
millers and other business men from 
international markets. 

Sen. Reed was asked by the MNF 
and FMEA to see that these policy 
trends in procurement and trading 
be not extended to ERP and that 
the administrative policy of ERP be 
specifically limited so that the pres- 
ent procurement policy trends of the 
State Department be halted. 

The MNF and FMEA ask emphati- 
cally for preferences of private trade 
in the export market for flour, grain 
and grain products. 





Indian Official 





decks, each 40”’x10’. V-belts, 3 H.LP., 
3/60/220-440 volt ion proof 
motors. 

1—J. H. Day 8,000-Ib. all-steel hori- 
zontal jumbo mixer, stainless steel 
spiral agitator. 

Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 

Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


New York, N. Y¥. 


14-16 Park Row 

















(Continued from page 9) 


present extraction rate there for In- 
dian commercial mills is 95%. 
Before the war the average Indian 
mill from 100 lb. wheat produced 
about 10 lb. bran, 20 lb. white flour 
for confectionery and other sweet 
goods and 70 Ib. of atta, which was 
the common wheat food. Wheat is 
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priced in India at about the equiva- 
lent of $2.50 bu. in U.S. funds. 

Separation of Pakistan and India 
is not likely to lead to any long-term 
differences in the economic set-up of 
the region, Mr. Gupta said. Each area 
needs the other, and trade between 
the two is free. Transportation be- 
tween the two countries is a prob- 
lem during this period of upset politi- 
cal conditions, but it is improving. 

Enlarging agricultural production 
in India is chiefly a matter of water 
and fertilizer, rather than farm 
mechanization, Mr. Gupta pointed out. 
Several large water power and irri- 
gation prospects are planned, and 
fertilizer works also are under con- 
struction. Whether or not India will 
become self-supporting in wheat in 
the future depends largely on the 
course of world demand. For exem- 
ple, he said, if international demand 
for fats and oils should continue at 
a high level, it might be better to 
devote crop lands to oilseeds rather 
than cereals. 


BREAD IS THE STAEF OF LIFE 


C. H. JOHNSON APPOINTED 
CRETE MILLS SALES HEAD 


CRETE, NEB.—Charles H. John- 
son has been appointed sales man- 
ager for the Crete Mills here, B. L. 
Johnson, president of the milling com- 
pany, announced this week. 

Charles H. Johnson joined the com- 











C. H. Johnson 


pany in 1931 after graduation from 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. After two years in the mill 
and laboratory he entered the sales 
department. He has served as district 
sales manager and eastern sales man- 
ager prior to his present appointment. 
He has been a director of the com- 
pany since 1944 and is assistant sec- 
retary of the corporation. 

Mr. Johnson is a grand-nephew of 
A. L. Johnson, chairman of the board 
of the company. 


Es 
OVERDUE VACATION 


MINNEAPOLIS—I. S. Joseph, 
president of the I. S. Joseph Co. 
Minneapolis millfeed firm, went to 
Miami -last week, where he plans to 
remain until March 1. I¢ is the first 
vacation Mr. Joseph has taken in 36 
years and, according to his sons, #5 
sociated with him in business, tie 
plummeting markets have made it 
difficult for him to stay away from 
his office. 


WOES AEA IIMA NS 
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HE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 

Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
WituiaM C. Enkg, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatrrick, Vice Pres, 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 
Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


ALL 
“BASTINGS" CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat . 
Saskatchewan and Alberta . 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


.. 
= 

















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL ¥ CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Radioactive ‘‘Tracers’’ to Aid USDA 
in Crop Response to Phosphorus Study 


WASHINGTON—During the com- 
ing year soil scientists of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture will use 
radioactive isotopes as tracers to 
study the response to applied phos- 
phorus made by pasture grasses, soy- 
beans, sugarbeets and corn, it was an- 
nounced recently by the Agricultural 
Research Administration. 

The investigation is a follow-up and 
expansion of field work conducted 
this past year when radioactive phos- 
phorus from Oak Ridge, Tenn., en- 
abled the scientists to measure ac- 
curately the relative amounts of na- 
tive and applied phosphorus absorbed 
by potatoes, corn, cotton and tobacco 
at different stages of growth. 

In 1948 the scientists expect to con- 
tinue preliminary studies in phosphate 
placement and they will test the rela- 
tive efficiency of phosphatic fertil- 
izers from different sources and in 
different forms. Dr. L. A. Dean and 
Dr. S. B. Hendricks will have charge 
of the study for the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engi- 
neering, Beltsville, Md. Four state 
agricultural experiment stations — 
North Carolina, New York, Iowa and 
Colorado — are cooperating in the 
work. 

Widely Varying Results 

The four crops tested varied widely 
in the utilization of applied phosphor- 
us. Potatoes represented one extreme, 
corn the other. The potatoes took up 
phosphorus from the fertilizer during 
the whole growth period. Over 50% 
of phosphorus in a potato crop grown 
on soil of low fertility came from 


OO GO GGG gr 
Silos From Airstrip 
Steel 


og 

ta tT a te ace a ages 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA — During 
the war in the Pacific, great quanti- 
ties of steel were used for making 
airstrips. With the coming of peace, 
an Australian syndicate recovered 
tons of steel from Bougainville in the 
Solomon Islands and shipped it to 
Sydney. The steel was brought down 
to the island beach and taken to a 
vessel standing out to sea in barges 
which had been sunk in the war and 
recovered from the bottom of the 
water. ‘ 

Already 1,000 tons of this steel is 
available to farmers, sufficient to 
Store 1,000,000 bu. grain. With a 
bumper harvest, Australian farmers 
are short of silo space. Two men 
working for two hours can erect a 


silo 10 ft. high and 14 ft. in diameter.. 


The material costs about $50 and 
the silo capacity is 1,300 bu. 

Because the strips are interlocking, 
a silo is self-supporting, but farmers 
recommend that six poles be erected 
first and wired around and across the 
top. This makes erection easier. Wa- 
terproof material is used for lining 
and thatch for the top. When the 
silo is no longer wanted the steel 
Strips are put to other farm uses. 





INTER- CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain— Feeds 


30 ae St. West 














the fertilizer. Application of phos- 
phates increased potato yields. Corn, 
cotton and tobacco, on the other 
hand, utilized applied phosphates only 
during early growth. Young corn 
plants in fertilized soil were much 
larger than those in unfertilized soil 
but this difference disappeared as the 
plants matured. By the end of the 
growth period less than 20% of the 
phosphorus in the corn plant came 
from the fertilizer. 





The findings indicate that differ- 
ences in crop response to applied 
phosphates were due in part to dif- 
ferences in the characters of the root 
systems. With limited roots, potatoes 
depended on a concentrated supply of 
fertilizer; Young corn obtained its 
phosphorus from the fertilizer but as 
the plant developed a larger root sys- 
tem, it was able to utilize the native 
phosphorus in the soil. Both tobacco 
and cotton absorbed smaller amounts 
of fertilizer phosphorus as their root 
systems developed. 

All four crops utilized a lower per- 
centage of fertilizer phosphorus when 


* WESTERNCANADA FLOUR MILLS CO LIMITED 


TORONTO —— CANADA 
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they were planted on soils high in na- 
tive phosphorus. The fertilizer did 
not affect yields of corn, cotton and 
tobacco when grown on these soils. 
Previous studies demonstrate that 
increased potato yields are usually ob- 
tained when phosphorus is applied to 
soil containing relatively high 
amounts of native phosphorus. 

The data showed that a relatively 
low proportion of total phosphorus in 
all four crops was derived from the 
fertilizer. On soils highest in native 
phosphorus, cotton absorbed only 2 
lb. or 2.5% of the 80 Ib. applied. Po- 
tatoes used 12 Ib. or 10% of the 120 
lb. applied. 


vic 



























































MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS 


PURITY 
STERLING 


THREE 


STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


“LAKURON” 
Or eae) 


WIDE P< 
GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND HURON 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


JPULAR FLOUR 













TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 


CROWN OF GOLD 









IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 






ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Off 


WINNIPEG 


i ERN EX 
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Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 








a 





JUTE 
. BAGS 

COTTON 
5 


K 





THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


ltgpe 
Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Feb. 22-24 — Ohio Farmers Grain 
Dealers Assn., 33rd annual convention 
at the Commodore Hotel, Toledo, 
Ohio; secretary, C. S. Latchaw. 


‘Feb. 24-25—Indiana Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Lincoln Ho- 
tel, Indianapolis, Ind.; secretary, 
Charles P. Ehlers, 924 Peoples Bank 
Bldg., Indianapolis. 


March 8-11 — American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, 24th annual con- 
vention at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel; secretary-treasurer, Victor E. 
Marx, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 


April 5-7—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, convention at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; execu- 
tive secretary, Frank Jungewaelter, 
11385 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


April 6—The Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., semi-annual meeting at 
Memphis, Tenn.; secretary, Allen R. 
Cornelius, 922 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


April 11-18—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., convention at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City; secretary, C. 
F. Heath, Heath’s Bakery, Salina, 
Kansas. 


April 18-20—Arkansas & Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; program chairman, Joe Den- 
ner, Golden Krust Bakeries, Alva, 
Okla. 

April 18-21 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., 34th annual convention at the 
Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla.; executive secretary, Faber A. 
Bollinger, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


April 19-20—TDllinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, Ill.; sec- 
retary, Thelma Dallas, 58 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 


April 22-24—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., 24th annual 
convention at the Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; secretary, I. J. 
Stromnes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento 14, Cal. 


May 2-4—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
annual convention at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, secretary, Percy 
Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


May 2-4 — Michigan Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich.; execu- 
tive secretary, John F. Schallert, De- 
troit Leland Hotel, 1701 Cass Ave., 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


May 3-4 — North Dakota Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the Gard- 
ner Hotel, Fargo, N. D.; secretary, 
Albert Swanson, Harvey’s Quality 
Bakery, Harvey, N. D. 


May 8-11—Texas Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention at the Texas Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas; secretary, B. R. 
Braden, 1123 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Dallas 1, Texas. 


May 9-11—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at Wausaw, Wis.; 
executive secretary, Fred H. Laufen- 
burg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


May 10-12—Millers National Fed- 
eration, 46th annual convention at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il.; 
vice president and secretary, Herman 
Steen, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
6, Til. 


| INSURANCE 





————., 


Export Flour 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

















COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 

TORONTO, CANADA 



















Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








wae OBESE STAT TT 
R. 4. PRA 

| Exporter 
FLOUR 


CEREALS, FEEDS 
ij Street, boast 


PORONTO, CAN ALIA 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Guutrn,”’ Melbourne 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
Case Apprsss, “GILLESPIE,” SypNry 
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BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“HOMELAND” 





“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 





CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 




















dince 1857 


Jemes, Kichardson & dons 


brain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


TAILORED TO 
YOUR NEEDS 


m= MULTIWALL 
and 








; WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER f 
. * == — e 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH SSS ty e G S AL 











PAPER BAGS 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 





























Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address. ‘“Woumacs” 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 28 a ° 


JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
ARTISTICALLY 
PRINTED 

































Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK - VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


SPRING WHEAT [i 
FLOURS as 





eee 





Cream of the West 4 os 
Castle 


Nelson 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 











WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
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EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area, 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








TE LLY Four Co 
Sin Merchandisers 
CHICAGO 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Fai Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzicn H]LOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill 








SCHNEIDER 
BAKERY SERVICE 


434 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 











THEO. STIVERS 
Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 
1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














Cavin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


, Ariz. 














BARNEY J. O’DOWD 
BROKERS 


Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains and 
Ali Feed Ingredients 


Board of Trade - KANSAS CITY, MO. 








P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


Cree ee Fs ba Box 2343 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN « 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NER 


s York San brancise 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 


1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMBSTIC BXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseur! 












































“And they are keeping their en- 
gagement a secret, aren’t they?” 
“Well, that’s what they’re telling 


everybody.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


“Say, Mom, was baby sent down 
from Heaven?” 

“Yes, son.” 

“T guess they like to have things 
quiet up there, huh?” 


¢?¢¢ 


“What did you think of the ventril- 
oquist?”” asked a husband after the 
vaudeville act. 

“T didn’t think much of him,” re- 
plied his wife, “but the little fellow 
on his knee was awfully clever.” 


¢¢¢ 


Little Jimmy announced to his gro- 
cer that there was a new baby at his 
house. 

“Is he going to stay?” the grocer 
asked. 

“I guess so,” replied the boy, “he’s 
got all his things off.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
1st Hubby: My wife tells me that 
almost every night she dreams that 
she’s married to a millionaire. 
2nd Hubby: You’re darn lucky. 
Mine thinks that in the daytime. 


¢¢ ¢ 


First Farmer: I see, ’cordin’ to the 
paper your boy at M.S.C. is a very 
fast runner: It says “he fairly burned 
up” the track during the race yester- 
day. I suppose you was there and 
saw him do it. 

Second Farmer: Well, I was there 
all right, but I got there too late to 
see the race. However, I did see the 
track, and there was nothin’ but 


cinders. 
e¢¢ 


Irate Husband: Believe me, I cer- 
tainly would give anything to know 
why God made you women so beauti- 
ful yet so awfully dumb. 

Wife: Well, I’ll tell you, my dear. 
God made us beautiful so you men 
could love us, and he made us dumb 
so we could love you. 


¢¢¢ 


A little group of professional men 
were chatting together in the lobby 
of a large hotel. 

“T,” said one of them, “am a worker 
in bronze. I’m an artist.” 

“My work is in stone,” said anoth- 
er. “I’m a sculptor.” 

“I work in ivory,” said a dreamy 
little man seated in the corner. 

“What profession?” someone asked. 

“College professor,” he answered 


absently. 
¢?¢ ¢ 


A woman traveling by train was 
talking with a man in the next seat. 
In describing her. holiday, she said 
that she had visited San Jose. 

“You pronounced that wrong,” said 
the man. “It’s San Hosay. In Califor- 
nia you pronounce all the J’s as H's. 
When were you there?” 

The woman thought for a moment, 
then answered, “In Hune and Huly.” 
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Spokane Flour Mills Co. .... 
Sprake & Co. ..... 
Springfield Milling Corp. eb reeeccee 
Sprout-Waldron & Co. .....eeeeeecess 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
eee eee 
Standard Brands, Inc. ...cccecessccoces 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ........eeeees: 
GEREN WUE cs cesvecscccesceciccee ee 
Beet GB Goin BAG. Secccccccscescceseess 
Strasburger & Sime] ...ccccccccccccess 
Stratton Grain Ge. .cccccccccccccccces 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. .............: 
Gert, GB. Tie GW wcccccccccccccccccece 
SRV GO) BEGG cc cccccwccececccces 
Swift & Co. ....seccees 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ............ 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd........... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. ....ccsccccsceces 
Tension Bnvelope Corp. ........eee055. 
Terminal Flour Milla Co. ........ees5: 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co. ........... 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. ...... 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd. ......... 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. ........ 
Tidewater Grain Co. .....cccceccesees: 
Tobler, Erust & Traber, Inc............ 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tramsit Graim Ge, cecccccccccccceccess 
Tri-State Milling Co. ......e.eeeeeeess 
Twin City Machine Co. ......eseeeeeees 


U 


eee ewer eeeeeeere 


Uhimann Grain Co. 
Union Machinery Co. ......esees% 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. ...... ee 
U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp........ 
Urban, George, Milling Co. ..........:> 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ..........- 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. .........++> 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ........-se00+: 
Victor Chemical Works ......eseee0++ 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ...... 
Via, PB. Oi, BH GO. cccccccccccccccccecs 
Voigt Milling Co. 2... ccccceceeccccenes 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland..... eoecce 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders .........eeeeeees 


Ww 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ...... 





Wallace & Tiernan Co., Ine...... Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. ........se5: 
Wamego Milling Co. .......eeeeeceses 


Watson & Philip, Ltd. ........eeseceees 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. ..... 
Weber Flour Milla Co. ...cseeccecees 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.....- 
Western Assurance Co. .........:. ° 

Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Lita... ° 
Western Milling Co. ......... 
Western Star Mill Co. ......0.ceeeeeee 
Western Waterproofing Co. ........-+:> 
White B Ge. cocciccccccccccccccccccccs 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. .......++: 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. ° 
Williams, Cohen B., & ‘Bons... 

Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. ... 
, { a VP PerrreTerivrrrrerrie teste 
Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods Mfg. 


eeeeeeere 


ee eeeeeee eeeeeeee 


Co., Ltd.. eee 


eeeeeeere 
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To find and hire one man with all these qualifications, would be rare indeed. 
Yet this experience and more are yours, as part of the service that NA’s Flour Service 
Division can give you on flour treatment problems. 

It’s this same experience, too, that guides the production of NA products for 
maturing, bleaching and uniform enrichment. 
<= Why not have an NA Representative visit your mill? No obligation, of course, 


and you'll find him willing and able to discuss treatment problems 


with your own staff and consultants. . 





AGENE 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR ~ for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 
~ for uniform enrichment 








BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





|: PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD. 


SOME dollars 
still work hard! 


MOST DOLLARS don’t roll as far and buy as 
much today as they once did. But the dollars you 
put into U.S. Savings Bonds are different. They 
work a 168-hour week... they’re triple-duty ‘dollars. 


First, they help you build your own social security 
by returning $4 for every $3 you invest. Second, 
they fight inflation by reducing the amount of money 
available to bid up prices. Third, they help spread 


our huge national debt more widely and wisely. 


So put all you can into Savings Bonds. You and 
your country will both be ahead. 





